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Somewhat Metaphysical 


NALOGIES are more interesting than con- 

A vincing and yet, often, they apply that tiny 

prick to the imagination that may set the 

world of thought in a new order, If their bastards 

are fallacies, their legitimate offspring may be the 
makers of light. 

Reading (somewhat confusedly) of the fields of 
electrical force which do not float, or emanate, but 
are, in a true relationship to movement and each 
other, we let the not too mathematical mind sink 
gratefully upon an analogy in that psychological 
world of which we who write of things that seem 
to be as if they were must prevailingly treat if we 
are to be intelligible, even to ourselves. For the 
mind, the consciousness, the psyche—call it what you 
will—which is the chief subject and only cause of 
imaginative endeavor, is in every instance itself sur- 
rounded by a field of potential energy, and one way 
of stating the problem of criticism is to ask whether 
the creative writer has kept a true relation between 
the mind he writes of and its field. 

We move and have our being in the midst of 
sets of characteristic reactions to our environment 
and still more characteristic forces exerted by the 
mind upon that environment. Each age, each cul- 
ture, each group, each individual has its surrounding 
field which is intrinsically a part of experience, 
though by no means necessarily in the consciousness 
itself. Prejudices belong here, preconceptions of 
all kinds, the subtle inter-weavings of the stuff of 
nature as nature seems at the moment with the stuff 
of consciousness. Here is to be found the response 
to the glow of setting suns as well as the homely 
smells, the noises of the day, the opinions of our 
time. Here, once, was the sweat of slaves, and now 
the stench of oil and gasoline; the consciousness of 
man’s pettiness, or the consciousness of man’s might; 
pity or cruelty; the sense of permanence on the soil, 
or the restlessness of a continual shifting onward pro- 
pelled by machines. 
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Some of the great .books are convincing because 
the “field” of the personality is there with all its 
implications as surely as in life: Homer certainly; 
Dickens (for the field may be symbolically, even 
humorously presented); Hardy surely; Hawthorne, 
whose rather uncanny power is due far more to his 
gentle control over auras than to any depth of char- 
acter insight or skill in interpretive intuition. Mil- 
ton could project the fields of stark, rebellious spirits, 
but in the later books of “Paradise Lost” fell into 
abstractions, which is to say into an isolation of char- 
acter, as such, apart from its spiritual environment, 
and so declines into formal description and argu- 
ment. His Satan was human because he was set in 
planes of experience and carried, even across chaos, 
his accompanying “fields” extending through attrac- 
tion and repulsion into the blankness of space, yet 
never out of relation to his consciousness; his Christ 
was a theological concept, logical, but like a symbolic 
atom isolated in the universe. There is no such 
atom: there was no such Christ. In life, there is 
no abstraction, self-contained, intra-logical, and 
isolated; and there can be none in literature. 

To descend from great things to small in the in- 
terests of clarity, all this may explain why, for ex- 
ample, the play, “The Age of Innocence,” now 
being given in New York, is inferior to Mrs, Whar- 
ton’s book. ‘The essential drama is to be seen on 
the stage, the essential character types, but the “field” 
of that age of innocence in the ’seventies, so subtly 


On a Night of Snow 


By ExvizaBETH J. CoATswoRTH 


AT, if you go outdoors you must walk in the 
snow. 
You will come back with little white 
shoes on your feet, 
Little white slippers of snow that have heels of 
sleet. 
Stay by the fire, my Cat. Lie still, do not go. 
See how the flames are leaping and hissing low, 
I will bring you a saucer of milk like a mar- 
guerite, 
So white and so smooth, so spherical and so 
sweet— 
Stay with me, Cat. Out-doors the wild winds blow. 
Out-doors the wild winds blow, Mistress, and dark 
is the night. 
Strange voices cry in the trees, intoning strange lore, 
And more than cats move, lit by our eyes’ green 


light, 

On silent feet where the meadow grasses hang 
hoar— 

Mistress, there are portents abroad of magic and 
might, 


And things that are yet to be done. Open the door! 
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plotted in by dots and curves in the novel, is by sup- 

posed theatric necessity left out." Hence a feeling 

of disappointment and unreality, a sense that the 

struggle of the Countess Olenska to reconcile her 

American ethics with desires that are European, but 

also very human, is one of those typical dramatic 
(Continued on page 753) 


Knight-Errants* 
By Forp Mapox Forp 


I can never walk along the Boulevard St. Michel without 
thinking of Villon. ... I am not ashamed to confess my- 
self a devotee of Dumas . . . I should certainly desire to 
help any artist of talent, but. ... In real life it is often 
your men who are round like tubs that make themselves 
knight errants. . . . I was with several ladies. .. . Once 
I was chosen as arbiter in a quarrel between James Joyce 
and Ford Madox Ford. ... I could not keep pace with 
Elizabeth Asquith (Princess Bibesco). . . . Life is particu- 
larly good when it is spent in this Cityful of Celebrities. 


WONDER why Mr. Huddleston did not add 

the words “‘cock-tails.” Indeed, on reflection 

I am not sure that “A Cityful of Cocktails 
and Celebrities” would not more exactly as well as 
more alluringly have given the note of his volumin- 
ous and alarming volume. For the first words of 
his first chapter are to the effect that, for Mr, Hud- 
dleston, Paris is the city of the cocktail epoch whilst 
the last words of the book are those last-above 
quoted. 

At any rate Mr. Huddleston presents us with in- 
numerable—innumerable!—anecdotes;| many old 
ones that it is refreshing to meet again and several 
new ones that are infinitely suggestive. With 
M. de Castellane he laments the disappearance of 
the cancan dancers and the frilled drawers of the 
Bal Tabarin; with Madame d’Uzés the disappear- 
ance of whatever it is that has disappeared from her 
hunt—and up to that point you might think thas, 
with expanding waistcoat, he is the usual /audator 
temporis acti of the Third Empire. But he isn’t— 
or he is that only sufficiently to satisfy the memoir- 
reader who has to be regaled with laments as to the 
days when people now snuffily going towards extine- 
tion in garrets did things of extreme insolence and 
great nastiness to the applause of unpleasant linkmen 
and hangers-on. Mr. Huddleston knows as well as 
I do that life in London or Paris—and in New 
York, too, for the matter of that—is a thing of in- 
finitely greater amenities, light, and fine shades, than 
ever it was in the days when Yvette Guilbert—not 
to mention his and my selves—were as thin as eels; 
and when you could not go outside the dim inner 
ring of light of the inner boulevards at night with- 
out the most imminent of danger from very real and 
very unpleasant apaches. I don’t know that I like 
the fact that all places of public entertainment, re- 
freshment, and resort are now— in order to satisfy 
a supposed inner craving of visitors from a great 
sister republic—got up in a style of architecture 
modelled on the bathrooms of the great millionaires 
of Dayton, Ohio, or the public conveniences of 
Grand Central Station. But Mr. Huddleston knows 
as well as I do that the white-tile-illuminated man- 
ners of the night-clubs of Montmartre are as lambs- 
milk to wood alcohol compared with those that I 
am old enough and he nearly old enough to remem- 
ber in those same haunts. At any rate if he had 
seen, as I have seen, the miserable wreck, Oscar 
Wilde, being tormented by brutes long ago, in those 
haunts of today, he would not have much doubt 
about it—and that is only one thing. 

And indeed the only quarrel that i have with 
Mr. Huddleston amounts probably to the fact that 
he does not see Paris with my eyes. That of course 
is folly on my part, but, it not being my fortunate 
lot to “set down swift impressions in a high studio 
overlooking the hundred monuments of Paris,” 
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but rather to write with the hesitation for which 
Mr. Huddleston expresses such high scorn (“All the 
greatest writers in the world have had, as it were, 
the rage, the carelessness, the vigor” . . . of corre- 
spondents of The Christian Science Monitor in 
short), it being my lot to write with hesitation and 
difficulty little niggling paragraphs in an attic com- 
manding, on a level, the views of 116 chimney pots 
and the two towers of St. Sulpice—my lot not being 
to occupy the position of arbiter of the quarrels of 
celebrities, but to wait on the sidewalks whilst Mr. 
Huddleston in his gold-fringed, bicorne, gold-laced 
coat, with beside his satin shorts his heavily gilt 
duelling sword . . . (duels today truly are abolished 
—though, oh, wouldn’t I give all I possess to fight 
one more—only one, before swiftly advancing age 
stiffen these once aggressive joints) ...I then 
waiting hustled on the sidewalk beside the strip of 
red carpet whilst Mr. Huddleston in the Court Dress 
of his Journal and all those other illustrious ones 
trip up the steps of the Eldorado—and who is 
lighter of step and heart than our subject as, with 
his arm linked in that of President Poincaré, he 
whispers light suggestions for alterations in her 
latest poems into the arms of the attentive Madame 
la Comtesse Mathieu de Noailles (née, as I am glad 
to learn from Mr. Huddleston, Princess Anna de 
Brancovan), whilst from the steps above Colonel 
Lindbergh and Mistinguett with their gay laughter 
seck to draw him from the distractions of beauty and 
elder-statesmanship towards the beguilements of the 
sparkling cocktails that they wave on the perfumed 
air of the Ville Lumiére’s most victorious hostelry 
. .. The epoch of cocktails! 

But I ought not try to write according to the 
prescriptions of Mr. Huddleston! Rage, careless- 
ness, and vigor are not for me. I shall never get 
that sentence, meant to be in the style of Dumas, 
disentangled. So I had better let it be. 
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It should be borne in mind that in Paris Mr. 
Huddleston occupies a very singular position. If he 
were in England he would perhaps be a peer both 
temporal and spiritual. In Paris his “semi-public” 
—the phrase is his own—position as press-corre- 
spondent partakes of both qualities. I have often 
been struck by the pallid rigidity of prominent 
French and foreign functionaries of high grade 
whilst Mr, Huddleston interviews them. Presidents 
of Republics, of Municipal Councils, of Banks na- 
tional and private, of Insurance Companies—t is all 
one; they stand before our hero as earlier victims 
must have stood before Torquemada or as school- 
boys used to stand before Dr. Busby. And from 
their pallid lips issue the confessions of which this 
singular, this almost unprecedented volume are made 
up. You see, Mr. Huddleston represents The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor which we know to be a sound, 
moderate, and singularly uninterfering paper. But 
to natives of this side it looks different. The United 
States is known to be a Christian Empire, it is also 
known to set great store by Science. So its Monitor 
is taken as being its State organ, fully representing 
such Torquemadas as presiding in secret over an 
autocratic Federal Council have behind them the 
Ku Klux Clan, the Fundamentalists, and the secret 
Societies of Chautauqua and Dayton, not Ohio. 
(The United States, you know, looks like that from 
Paris. ) 

That Mr. Huddleston presents physically none of 
the austerity that used to dignify the nuncios of the 
Holy Office when Rome was mysterious and all- 
powerful is regarded as merely a part of the 
diplomatic skill of a Washington that is more dan- 
gerous, jack-boot rattling, and profitable to propitiate 
than were ever Rome and Prussia united. Here, 
they say, is the spiritual representative of the mighti- 
est and most minatory empire the world has ever 
seen. He stands before them, veiled by his office, 
jocund in appearance so that they may be put off 
their guards, but panther-like in his pounces if any 
attempt be made to deceive him. And rustling be- 
hind his awful shoulders they hear the white wings 
—or should it be the hoods?—of an organization 
which can murder and ruin at distances circling the 
globe. So all their secrets are open to him; he is at 
once acquainted with what young women they take 
out to supper; the public companies in which they 
have shares; how much they will take to vote for 
certain interests; their interest in the more “morbid” 
passages of Proust—there is nothing barred to his 
penetrating eye, closed to his singularly retentive ear, 
or concealed, in the event, from the public. At the 
time his genial appearance, his seeming 
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naivetés, his proneness to break into song and dance 
whilst recovering from the strains of too great pen- 
siveness—as over Villon in a thoroughfare notori- 
ously the haunt of thoughtless juniors—all these 
things make him a welcome visitor at the humbler 
hearth of the artistic colonies of Paris. .Here such 
things are discussed before him as are reserved for 
the presence of friends, a certain shadow of the aw- 
fulness of Mr. Huddleston’s position lending con- 
fidence; and again the world benefits from the dis- 
closures of this true servant of the public. So we 
have this immense volume overflowing with what in 
anyone else would be indiscretions—overflowing to 
the very inner leaves of the jacket-papers and the 
tables of contents. The singular thing is that pub- 
lishers like the staid firm who publish the work in 
the United States can have been found to do so. 
No doubt they were brought to the pitch by the con- 
sideration that, in their words, the work contains 
“many devastating revelations of manners and 
morals.” Personally, observing that according to 
the publisher’s flyleaf there seemed to be devastating 
revelations as to myself too, before reading the work 
I got a friend to go through it and gum together 
any pages on which she found references to myself, 
so that the only statement concerning myself that 
I have come across because that reader missed it, is 
the one to the effect that Mr. Huddleston was once 
chosen to act as arbiter in a quarrel between myself 
and Mr. Joyce. This causes me a great deal of 
grief because such a statement is unkillable. I can 
only say that there never was a quarrel] between my- 
self and Mr. Joyce and there never could be since, 
as “an old man mad about writing,” I would cheer- 
fully hold my head out for the shillelagh of such 
a matchless virtuoso of prose at any moment when 
he might be looking for a head to crack. And I 
might add that quite lately—certainly long after 
Mr. Huddleston’s account of a quarrel was invented, 
written, and set up—Mr. Joyce rendered me one of 
the most intimate services that one man of my per- 
suasion can render another, and that the minute be- 
fore I sat down to read Mr. Huddleston’s book I 
had just been paying as delicate and sincere a tribute 
to Mr. Joyce’s writing as has ever been paid by me 
to any man... And I have paid some! So there 
can’t have been much of a quarrel. 
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In short I am so lost in wonder at Mr. Huddle- 
ston’s work that I hardly know from what angle to 
begin expressing my bewonderment. There is his 
courage! I have heard of Bad Men in the West 
holding up whole saloons with one small tube. But 
here is a man holding up a whole city with a foun- 
tain-pen. There is the money he must have made 
by his devastating revelations! It is like thinking 
of Monte Cristo! His book is priced at $5 and 
there is hardly an inhabitant of the United States 
who does not know Paris that will not purchase the 
work. Of course he will lose a great number of 
lunch and dinner engagements but what is that 
amongst so many! ‘There are the singularly ac- 
curate accounts of public events in Mr. Huddle- 
ston’s narrative. I have been present on several of 
the more humble of these occasions and was of 
course seated far from Mr. Huddleston. There 
was the press occasion—the tickets were purchasable 
—when the Prefect of Police and quite a naughty 
lady were present. Mr. Huddleston was certainly 
there. There was the momentous occasion of the 
meeting of Mr. Huddleston and M. André Gide in 
a booksellers’ parlor. I distinctly saw Mr. Huddle- 
ston offer the author of “La Porte Etroite” a 
sandwich. .. . 

Another thing extraordinarily to be wondered at 
is the singular—let us say, elasticity—of Mr. 
Huddleston’s years. I have been loafingly familiar 
with the city of Mallarmé, Verlaine, and Alphonse 
Daudet for almost as many years as Mr. Huddleston 
numbers according to “Who’s Who”; yet Mr. Hud- 
dleston seems to have resided in Paris almost more 
than the full tale of all my years, and whilst I was 
a boy of eighteen or so Mr. Huddleston seems to 
have been starring it with all the lustre of an adult 
correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor at 
the high tables with ce pauure Lélian, le Pauvre 
Théo, or his daughter, with the authors of the 
“Tombeau de Wagner” and “De Profundis” . . . 
There in the full mauve of the ’nineties Mr. Hud- 
dleston sat at the -high tables of the bistros and gar- 
gottes, sharing the glory of all those and of that 
other “poor” one—ce Pauvre Oscar, I, mean- 
while, with other urchins, sat in the dim corners 
amongst the poorer, unknown students and prosti- 
tutes, wondering at—oh, almost adoring! —the great 


ones at their distant feasts . . . Rimbaud, Verlaine, 
Mallarmé, Wilde... . Once even Mistral, the 
Félibristes, some of them, and Gounod—and ot 
course Mr. Huddleston himself, .. . And I would 
creep home to my utterly Godfearing and respect- 
able Paris-American family and be properly cross- 
questioned in the morning. 
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Now I am not—God forbid that I should be—at- 
tempting to swap anecdotes with Mr. Huddleston. 
I am only expressing my wonder that he should find 
Paris—real Paris which lies outside the American 
or the Ritz bars—so changed from the Paris that 
he knew so well in the ’nineties. For the thing that 
makes one so intensely love Paris is precisely its im- 
mutability, the profuseness of its unaltering me- 
mentos. It is no use telling me that the cocktail and 
the black-bottom disinguish the Paris-American 
home of today any more than Mr. Huddleston’s and 
the Comte Boni de Castellane’s lamented can-can 
or the Tarara Boomdeay dance and absinthe dis- 
tinguished those same homes in the ’nineties. And, 
if you want the truth of it, if you compare the ab- 
sinthe-sodden wretches that formed the fringe of 
Mr. Huddleston’s friends with even the cocktail- 
canned tourist of today, it is, I am tempted to say, 
Mustard-Blossom to Caliban. The disappearance 
of absinthe alone has made a difference such as no 
material alteration in the direction of sanitary tiles 
and contraptions has distantly approached. But 
Paris can still arouse a passion of affection for its un- 
changeability. If the titular aristocracy and thz 
intellectual, if the Paris-American and the English 
Colony, if the Catherinettes and the petite bour- 
geoisie, were not much the same as they were at the 
beginning of my consciousness of this scene—cr 
even at the beginning of Mr. Huddleston’s longer 
and how much deeper acquaintance—or if they were 
not all very much the same as they were generations 
ago, or if the spirit of the professor with whom I 
used to take tea in these apartments did not brood 
over them precisely as he brooded thirty-seven years 
ago when I used to take tea with him on a Sunday, 
I should not now be sitting in Paris. But it is the fact 
that the rooms are unchanged—and it is the fact 
the chimney pots on my level communicate with 
rooms that were once inhabited by Marie de Medicis, 
by Fenélon, by la Fontaine, by Voltaire, not to men- 
tion Ponson du Terrail and Mr. Ernest Hemingway 
—it is those facts that make me—and how many 
others—sit in rooms like these and work out the 
arts of the future. You cannot glance aside any- 
where here and not have suggested to you something , 
august, something splendid, or some immortal irony 


or undying sarcasm. 
et 


It is perhaps because, being a devotee of Dumas 
and M. Breaud, that Mr. Huddleston is so avid of 
discoveries of changes. Indeed my last great won- 
der but one attaching to this work is that, disliking 
the art that Paris produces, he should have stayed 
here for so many decades. He will quote you page 
and page of Jean Jacques Brousson on France and 
page after page of Léon Pierre Quint on Proust, 
‘anecdote after anecdote from this book or tha 
journal about this or that considerable artist—and, 
though the general effect of all these quotations is 
to give a certain prominence to the subject of the 
moment, the final comment of Mr. Huddleston 
himself is always one of contempt or dislike, a repe- 
tition of his pzan to the prolific vitality of the jour- 
nalist, or of his praise of the journalist—to be sure 
ever so amiable and able—who wrote of the sorrows 
of the obese. He arrives, as any opponent of work 
in Paris today would arrive, at the conclusion that 
“the current of modern art is back towards sanity.” 

Those words he quotes with approval from Sir 
Augustus John and with an equal zest he quotes 
Mr. Nevinson’s eulogy of the art-world of London 
as set over against the art-world of Paris. And 
there is a splendid scene in which, after having 
treated Gertrude Stein with humor—“once I gave a 
reading of Gertrude Stein to a party of Friends. 
There was much merriment,”—and after pointing 
out that Mr. Wells calls “The Genius” of Mr. 
Dreiser a “dull piece of ineptitude”—though what 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Dreiser have to do with Parn 
only Mr. Huddleston knows!—and having given 
almost every worker in Paris—including I daresay 
myself—bloody noses and cracked crowns—there is 
a splendid passage in which Mr. Huddleston sug- 
gests how he struggles out from the herd of us lesser 
lights to commune with Mr. Galsworthy who has 
been communing with himself. And Mr. Gals- 
worthy reveals to Mr. Huddleston that he has been 
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thinking that the English novel will return shortly 
to its own old traditions of sound workmanship— 
though whether Mr. Huddleston intends one to 
gather that that is Satan reproving sin or St. Augus- 
tine flailing ... oh, say me...I don’t know. But 
anyhow why drag in poor Mr. Galsworthy into 2 
book on Paris? Mr. Galsworthy at least never 
meant to hurt anyone’s feelings. . . . 

Now there is no reason why anyone should not 
dislike modern tendencies or Paul Valéry or Proust 
or confess himself a devotee of Dumas or find it 
difficult to keep up with Princess Bibesco (née As- 
quith) or any other of the several Princesses 
Bibesco—for keeping up with a Princess Bibesco 
might well be a symbol of the Compleat Parisian. 
And there is no reason at all why any man should 
not have the literary and artistic tastes of, say, 
Gissing’s Town ‘Traveler. The only curious 
thing is that, if you should have those tastes, you 
should frequent districts and penetrate gimlet-like 
into the intimacies of circles whose tastes must be 
anathema to you. Why should he seek out regions 
of a great city where he cam only find persons or 
subjects of conversation that are distasteful? He 
finds, for instance, that the Montparnasse district is 
a place distinguished by continuous and vulgar quar- 
rels. I will cede priority or universality of knowl- 
edge of any district of Paris except that just north of 
the Luxemburg Gardens to Mr. Huddleston. But 
I say deliberately that, artistic feuds being a char- 
acteristic of all artistic congeries, Montparnasse is 
infinitely less quarrelsome than any other similar 
aggregation—much less quarrelsome than Green- 
wich Village or Chelsea, N. Y., and infinitely, in- 
finitely less quarrelsome than Bloomsbury W.C. or 
Chelsea S.W. I have never, I think, quarrelled 
with any man in Paris and I know hundreds of other 
serious artists of whom the same could be said. And 
I will add this, that if there is any region in the 
world where the artist will find—particularly young 
artists—sympathy, assistance, and very beautiful 
fellowship to a higher degree than in these gray 
and venerable slopes I would be thankful indeed to 
go there—and die! 
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But a singularly startling thought has struck me 
whilst thinking out what I have above written. I 
read just after beginning this article which has cost 
me over a week to write—I read in a periodical a 
little article about events in a French village that 
was as charming, as sensitive, and as wise as Mr. 
Huddleston is when he talks of public affairs. And 
it was by Mr. Huddleston. In Mr. Huddleston’s 
more portentous works are the punctuation, the 
grammar, the cliché phrases, and all the other signs 
of rage, carelessness, and vigor that Mr. Huddleston 
applauds. And that is confusing and in the end 
dulls the reading. But, in spite of that, suppose— 
only suppose that Providence really intended Mr. 
Huddleston—and the really beautiful little chron- 
icle of village events that I have just mentioned 
almost gives one that impression—really intended 
our subject to be, not a great ranting, roaring writer 
of scandalous chronicles in a great city, but the 
minute, attentive, and even loving chronicler of a 
little village lost somewhere in the heart of the 
country! We so seldom do what Providence in- 
tends us to do. Only think that, if it had not been 
for the late Lord Northcliffe, Mr. Huddleston 
might have over a decade ago had the mill that we 
now understand him to possess. And from there what 
“Lettres de Mon Moulin” fe might not have writ- 
ten; what “Chévres de Monsieur Seguin—qui,” like 
the rest of poor us, se battégué touto la nieui émé lo 
lou—et puis le matin le loup Pa mangée. Oh, poor 
us of the mountain in whose ears sounds, if intermit- 
tently, the “Hou! Hou!” of the great beast and 
who never really like to look over our shoulders for 
fear of seeing its sardonic eyes and the scarlet 
tongue incessantly passing itself over its tinder- 
colored dewlaps! 

That too—that one sound of Paris that he has 
never heard—Mr. Huddleston might be privileged 
to hear if instead of pretending to the airs of a 
journalistic cross between Paul Pry and an ourang- 
outang beating the scarlet hair of its chest and roar- 
ing defiance to Montparnasse, the arts, the world, 
you, me, and the bedpost, he suddenly found himself 
transformed into a chiseller of cherry stones, a 
Mallarmé indeed and even, if you like . . . par- 
doned in Heaven the first by the throne between 
Aramis, d’Artagnan, and.... Or no, filling the 
trunkhose of Porthos! At any rate that is a very 
beautiful little article. 


Phantasmagoria 
THIS DELICATE CREATURE. By Con 
O’Leary. New York: Elliot Holt. 1929. 


Reviewed by Ernest SUTHERLAND Bares 


UST what is the meaning of the present-day 
revival of the fantastic? Is it merely a phase 
of the general attitude engendered by the 
Great War, which so far surpassed all the natural- 
ists in its presentation of brutal and ironic fact as 
to make further literary endeavors in that direction 
superfluous? Or, as Francis Grierson and James 
Branch Cabell were never tired of asserting long 
before, was “realism” already doomed by its in- 
herent insufficiency? Whatever the explanation, the 
trend of the hour is clear. Wafted from Germany 
in the work of Werfel or Gustav Meyrink, and 
from. France in the slighter achievement of the 
surréaliste school, and appearing equally in the writ- 
ings of such diverse authors as Cabell, Joyce, and 
Wyndham Lewis, the fantastic has come bounding 
back into favor. While the rear-guard of readers, 
twenty years behind the times, has been according 
Theodore Dreiser: its belated welcome, the advance 
guard has been off after Elinor Wylie, with her 
“Venetian Glass Nephew,” or Virginia Woolf, 
with her “Orlando,” into pastures new—and 
pleasanter. 
Connected with this freer play of the imagina- 
tion, however—though not in the work of the two 
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writers just mentioned—is a frequent ominous un- 
dercurrent of the horrible and the disgusting. In- 
creasingly evident in Cabell, omnipresent in Joyce 
and Lewis, this links up disquietingly with the re- 
newed popularity of detective stories and even with 
the despised tabloids—scorned but snatched, one ob- 
serves, as avidly by the intellectual as by the “low- 
brow.” A school of horror is disquieting because 
its significance is ambiguous; it is equally likely to 
indicate the beginning or the end of a period. 
Elizabethan tragedy rounded its course from Mar- 
lowe to Middleton, English Romanticism from 
Walpole to Beddoes, American Romanticism 
from Brockden Brown to Poe. Thus, if one is 
a Spenglerian, he may regard the current de- 
light in fantasy and horror as an evidence of 
approaching chaos; if he is a good American, he 
may shout, for the hundredth time, that we are on 
the eve of a great literature. Without venturing 
upon either of these prophecies, it is sufficient here 
to indicate the fact that today writers of promise 
such as the authors of “Ariadne,” “Ryder,” and 
“This Delicate Creature” are entering literature 
not by the doors of realism but by the doors of 
fantasy. 

It is as a writer of promise and as an index of 
tendencies that Con O’Leary, the author of “This 
Delicate Creature,” is of interest, rather than 
through the actual achievement of his novel. The 
opening paragraph makes one think mistakenly that 
he knows exactly what kind of book he is reading. 
“Boda nestled in Freddy Norlott’s arms. Her hus- 
band was downstairs.” According to temperament 
and age the reader smacks his lips or stifles a yawn, 


and proceeds along the same ¢orridor for fifty pages. 
Then the scene suddenly shifts, the air sharpens, 
and the author’s real purport! appears. i 

His heroine, Boda Coakley, the beautiful and 
high-spirited daughter of an impoverished Irish 
nobleman, has married, for his money, a rather 
stupid English peer twice her age; has remorseless- 
ly betrayed him for a slightly less stupid young Ox- 
ford Blue; and is leading, without qualm of 
conscience, the frivolous and empty life of her 
aristocratic set. She, of course, patronizes celebri- 
ties, and from one of them, an East Indian explorer, 
she obtains a marvelous drug, Nirvabogeea, which 
has the property of causing one to become all those, 
human or animal, whom he has ever injured. Eager 
for thrills at any price, she takes the drug. 

There follows a vision of no less than seventeen 
injured lives. Boda is ridden as a race horse, is 
tossed as a mouse, is torn to pieces as a hare, is shot 
down as a pheasant, is run to earth as a fox; since 
she has rejoiced to wear furs, her own skin is 
stripped off by the animals of the jungle; as the 
young soldier whom her recruiting kiss persuaded 
into the war, she goes through the horror of battle 
into madness; as the wife of one of her Irish tenants 
she suffers eviction and starvation; she is a chorus 
girl, a prostitute, a beggar; she is her own husband 
and endures all his torments of jealousy. The other 
characters of the story reappear in these various 
lives, usually in the réle of avengers. Small wo«- 
der that when Boda comes out from under the in- 
fluence of the drug she is a changed lady. Sobered 
by her experiences, she returns to her husband’s 
arms and consents to give him a longed-for heir; 
the erstwhile flapper is become a domestic soul, and 
salvation lies before her. 

The dangers as well as the opportunities of such 
a plot are manifest. It takes the artistry of a Vir- 
ginia Woolf to move serenely through a phantas- 
magoria, With Mr. O’Leary the result is too often 
mere confusion. There are altogether too many 
Henries in the field. The lives follow one another 
in rather hit-or-miss fashion, with little consecu- 
tive reinforcement. Granted that Nirvabogeea is 
a strange drug, since it is at heart so highly moral 
a drug one is surely justified in asking that it be 
also a logical drug. One could wish, too, that its 
morality were of a somewhat profounder character. 
Nevertheless, if the book tends to become a series of 
episodes, these episodes are, many of them, remark- 
ably well done; if the author’s generous sentiment 
toward our brute relatives occasionally leads him 
into absurdity, one may still be grateful for the gen- 
erosity; and if the central thought be hardly deeper 
than that of “The Prince and the Pauper,” it is at 
least a thought. Mr. O’Leary’s attempt to present 
the fanciful, the sensational, and the horrible, in the 
service of an abstract idea is of distinct significance 
and interest. 





The Younger Generation 


THEY STILL FALL IN LOVE. By Jesse 
Lyncw Wituiams, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1929. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Etmer Davis 


ERE is a hilarious story of the ways of 

Nature with two modern young people— 

the rich and disillusioned Miss Mounteagle 
and the proud and single-minded. Mr. Cope. If 
the end can be foreseen from the beginning—it is 
indeed betrayed by the title—you will not forsee so 
readily Mr. Williams’s devious ways to that end; 
for he crams into this amorous history a tremendous 
amount of behavioristic reporting. Mr. André 
Maurois lately sounded a mournful requiem over 
the passing of romantic love, perhaps the most re- 
markably forceful engine that human ingenuity ever 
devised; love today, he concluded, has become a 
sort of sensual friendship. In the case the history 
of which Mr. Williams reports, there was more 
sensuality than friendship, but if the emotion which 
eventually possesses his hero and heroine is not ro- 
mantic love, it is something that has the same ap- 
pearance and produces the same effect. 

But the story, after all, is largely a vehicle for 
the opinions of one of the wittiest members of the 
younger generation of 1897 on the various younger 
generations that have paraded in review since the 
war. Mr. Williams seems to think that the most 
recent of them are going back with the pendulum 
—back to long hair, chastity, and a certain amount 
of earnestness. Instances to the contrary he sets 
down as Nature’s imitation of Art, the tendency of 
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boys and girls of twenty to pattern themselves on 
the characters in novels written by men and women 
of thirty and upward. 

However this may be, Mr. Williams, conceding 
much virtue to the emancipated young people, none 
the less makes a most persuasive argument for cer- 
tain other virtues that have lately been neglected. 
Craftily, he embodied the older generation in Mr. 
Harry Mounteagle; readers whose impulse to iden- 
tify themselves with the protagonist might be im- 
peded by his intellectual interests, will be mollified 
by the fact that he has three hundred million dollars. 
This opens the way for some amusing comment on 
the relation of the recently rich, the moderately 
rich, or the merely rich to the overwhelmingly 
rich, as well as the relation of money to science. 
Both scientists and millionaires might read this with 
profit. 

The essence of Mr. Williams’s argument is put 
into an address by Mr. Mounteagle to his daugh- 
ter’s guests: 

The trouble with you kids is that you are so pitifully 

ignorant of the two things that interest you—love and 
liquor. No wonder modern youth is so unhappy; you’re 
out for a good time in life and you don’t know the technic. 
You think all you have to do is to let yourself go and not 
give a damn. But you have to give a damn. The sybaritic 
enjoyment of life is an art. 
By way of illustration Mr, Williams describes me 
reaction of an elderly scientist to an admirable old 
vintage Madeira. Here are three pages that all 
young people who have learned to drink since pro- 
hibition ought to read. Or perhaps, on second 
thought, they had better not; the nobler spirits among 
them would become incurably dissatisfied with a 
purged republic in which real Madeira will never 
be seen again. 

Mr. Williams appreciates vintage liquor and vin- 
tage conduct. The Constitution has deprived us of 
the one; the war, or something, has for a time cast 
the other into disrepute. But he seems to hope that 
our behavior need not always resemble the raw 
whisky and synthetic gin which induces so much 


of it. 





A.Sentimental Journey 


THE TRUE HEART. By Smvia TownsenD 
Warner. New York: The Viking Press. 1929. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Grace FRANK 


ITH artful artlessness ‘The True 
Heart” recounts the odyssey of a girl 
Perceval, the sentimental journey of 1m- 


maculate innocency in a sophisticated world. Be- 
hind the telling one detects a wide-eyed ingenuous- 
ness crinkled with irony, as if the smile of Mona 
Lisa had invaded the lips of a pre-Raphaelite ma- 
donna. Indeed it is precisely this nameless and un- 
usual combination of imp and cherub, of humor and 
a lyric tenderness, that makes the story so delectable. 
In “Lolly Willowes” and “Mr. Fortune’s Mag- 
got,” the imp was uppermost. In “The True 
Heart,” the goodness and simplicity of the little 
heroine are so disarming that for pages at a time 
no limb of Satan tweaks the author’s pen. Whether 
tweaked or not, however, that pen writes on pre- 
cisely and melodiously, choosing its words with such 
careful consideration for appositeness of meaning 
and sound that the book will give uninterrupted 
pleasure to all lovers of beautiful English prose. 
When Sukey Bond left the Warburton Memorial 
Female Orphanage to make her own’ way in the 
world she was barely sixteen, but she carried off with 
her five prizes for virtues that ranged all the way 
from good conduct to excellence in clear starching. 
The Orphanage had given her a great respect for 
anything that would take a good polish, and her own 
sweet nature made her pathetically ready to be- 
lieve the best of everyone she met. Thus, faith, hu- 
mility, and ignorance were her shields against what- 
ever lay in wait for her. Through a kind patroness 
of the Orphanage she obtained a place as servant 
on a remote farm, and there she met young Eric 
Seaborn who “loved all helpless things, all wild 
things, all harmless and thoughtless things, for he 
was himself wild and harmless, thoughtless and 
helpless.” Eric loved Sukey, too, and she at once 
took the gentle, half-witted lad to her heart, treasur- 
ing him with all the devotion of her faith and 
ignorance. 
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There were those about her, however, who had 
less trust and more knowledge. Sukey, without quite 


understanding why, lost her Eric, and thereupon left 
the farm with no other thought in her head than 
to recover him. Then began her real adventures, 
adventures that brought her—always wondering and 
obedient and untouchable—into contact with many 
people wholly unlike herself: first with a proud and 
lovely lady who remained uncaptivated by the no- 
tion (this was part of a fairy tale that Sukey had 
made up) that she might become the grandmother 
of a servant girl’s child; then, with a hairy, un- 
shaven tramp who left Sukey none the worse for 
a swig from his bottle and a night at his side in a 
hay-loft; then, with Mrs. Oxey, the kind, spa- 
cious, bejewelled woman who reminded Sukey of a 
Bishop and who gave the girl a safe welcome even 
after she had discovered that Sukey didn’t know a 
disorderly house when she saw one (Sukey was too 
polite to mention that she had noticed the steps 
needed washing); eventually, with Queen Victoria 
herself, the Queen who was “majestic and dumpy, 
but superbly dumpy, sitting there bolt upright with 
her crown on, dwarfing and mothering everything,” 
the Queen who sighed when Sukey mentioned 
widowhood, and sighed even more profoundly when 
Sukey mentioned a son who was not a great com- 
fort to his mother, 

It will have been noted that this tale, like its 
hero, young Eric, has “an air of being only lightly 
tethered to reality.” For all that, little Sukey is as 
plausible in her way as her more realistic predeces- 
sors—from Clarissa Harlowe to Elsie of “Riceyman 
Steps”—are in theirs, and Sukey’s way is by far the 
more beguiling. It will be remembered—and in 
reading “The True Heart” it cannot be forgotten 
—that Miss Warner is a poet. Her reality is com- 
pounded of seeing, feeling, fancy, and wit. 


A Sailor Lass 


THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP. 
Lowe... New York: Simon & Schuster. 
$2.75. 

Reviewed by FREDERICK O’BRIEN 

OAN LOWELL’S book is unusual because it 

is the autobiographical tale of a female 
American sailor, a merry, pretty, calloused 

girl of the California of the last generation. Ex- 
cept for a few historical gynanders of horny hands 
whose obsessions for salt water have been related, 

American sailors are exclusively male, and Joan was 

not of the tertium quid sort. She was made a sailor 

by the harsh tactics of her Turk of a father, and 
long isolation on the deck of a rude windjammer. 

A dark man in his fifties brought her, wrapped 
in a blanket, aboard the four-masted schooner, 
Minnie A. Caine, in San Francisco harbor. He had 
the sailmaker fashion him a tiny canvas hammock 
which he hung from the roof of his own bunk in 
the captain’s cabin. Joan was then eleven 
months old. She grew up aboard the schooner, 
and until she was seventeen years of age knew only 
the ocean as her element, the wind as her god, and 
her hell-roaring Old Man as her boss. 

At seventeen she swam naked to the Australian 
shore from the burning vessel, with the dark Old 
Man, and some of the crew. Her father was seventy, 
a shipless mariner, perforce now a landsman. Joan 
took to wearing a dress, and the story ends. Her 
own, and her Old Man’s sea days were over. 

Her Old Man had a reason in his shellbacked 
soul for shanghaiing the babe of eleven months. 
Latest of eleven of his get, all bred in making of 
his home port every one or two or five years, Joan 
had lost four brothers and sisters within two years. 
The Old Man, dismayed at these blows of fate dur- 


ing his absence, said: 
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This is the last one and’m going to save it. I'll take it away 
from the land and let the sea make i: the pick of the puppies. 

He knew no other salvation. Son of a Slav-Turk 
pair, deserted, reared in an asylum until’ he ran 
away at ten, he had been at sea since. He was a 
hard, dutiful, blustering, ignorant tyrant. For six- 
teen years, from puling infancy to tarry pucelage, 
Joan sailed with him on the Minnie A. Caine all 
about the Pacific Ocean, hunting trade and cargo 
in ports and off reefs from Australasia to the Mar- 
shalls. 

Rotting copra, putrid pearl oysters, sandalwood and 
guano, island produce and American lumber, oakum, tar, 
hempen ropes, tropic breezes and Alaska gales; they were 
her perfumes from babyhood to husky womanhood. 

Her first tub was a codfish keg. She learned to 
swim in an gld-sail tank on the deck. And she 
learned to float in it. 


“Throw your head back and puff your stomach up until 
you can see your belly button,” ordered the Old Man. 


Finally, in Newcastle harbor where several of 
the crew swam about the anchor chain, he threw 
her from the bow fifteen feet into deep water. She 
swam. 

With rough cotton or rougher wool, salt en- 
crusted, next to her tough, young skin, with old 
flour sacks for her nightgown,—sometimes mot- 
toed, “Pure as the Drifted Snow,”—with sailors’ 
smutty chanteys for bedtime stories, salt beef, dried 
fish, lentils, and rice for her diet, the deck her play- 
ground, and the lofty masts her gymnasium, Joan 
lived boyishly, joyously, and dangerously through 
infancy and childhood into an early and bewildered 
puberty, among men only. 

The Cradle of the Deep rocks to the swish of the 
Old Man’s lash. He swung it early and late upon 
his daughter as he did his mighty fists upon his 
male crew. John Henry, a sailor, defended Joan’s 
“awful” surroundings to an American consul’s lady 
in an Australian port: 

“Awful, hell!” snorted John Henry. “She ain’t no damn 
fool like most women. Her Old Man uses a rope’s end 
on her stern often enough to keep the foolishness outen her 
head.” 

The Old Man was a hellion for temper, and 
Joan his match in pranks. Once, after days of 
deadly heat, bare sips of wiggly water, mutiny, and 
despair, the men rejoiced in a shower. ‘They set 
empty kegs to catch the run-off water from the 
upper deck. Joan stripped, greased her body with 
the galley soap of pork-drippings and lye, and 
danced in the rain on the upper deck, sending her 
scalding suds into the drinking supplies on the 
main deck. The men roared at her; the Old Man 
seized her: 

“What the hell’s the big idea?” he yelled, so enraged 
with me he was pale. 

“It feels so goddamned good to get cool in the fresh 
rain,” I answered. 


The Old Man washed her mouth out with the 
fearful soap. 

She tells a hundred incidents of her wild spirit, 
and her father’s punishments. Besides there are 
tragedies, sudden deaths, mutiny, perversion, ship- 
wrecks, and a lorn love affair, ‘The curses, oaths, 
and rude language of labor in stress on land or 
sea are printed out, but they are mere red streaks in 
the fat meat of sentimentality that makes the body 
of the tale. 

Joan Lowell, like all lasses raised where he-men 
abound,—aboard ship, in Alaska, among the rarin’ 
cowboys, or the bearded miners, handles sex as she 
feels it,—sentimentally. Yet an episode of a sailor 
who was tortured by her curves, and who fled the 
ship in fear, is told realistically. 

The yarn is coarse, strong, and well-knitted. It 
suffers from retrospect, and an idealization of her 
remarkable Old Man. 





There has been incorporated in Baltimore a pub- 
lishing house, of which H. G. Wells, Julian Hux- 
ley, famous biologist and son of the more famous 
biologist, Thomas Henry Huxley, and George H. 
Doran, New York publisher, are the guiding spirits. 

The company, the charter states, was incorporated 
“to conduct, manage and carry on in the United 
States of America and the Dominion of Canada the 
general business of manufacturing, electrotyping, 
printing, lithographing, engraving, binding, pub- 
lishing, buying, selling, exchanging, distributing, 
leasing, mortgaging, or otherwise dealing in a book 
to be known by the title of “The Science of Life” 
or other title and to be written by Herbert George 
Wells, Julian Huxley, and George Philip Wells, or 
by said persons and others.” 
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Tolstoy and His Wite 


THE DIARY OF TOLSTOY’S WIFE. 1860- 
1891. Translated from the Russian by ALEXAN- 
DER WERTH. New York: Payson & Clarke, Ltd. 
1929. 

Reviewed by Manya Gorpon 


OUNTESS TOLSTOY’S diary is an ex- 
traordinary human document, embodying 
the good and lower emotions of a culti- 

vated, high-strung woman. In it are expressed the 
writer’s deep and lasting love for her husband; her 
constant effort to conquer her temper; her struggle 
against an inferiority complex; her sustained en- 
deavor to achieve complete communion and com- 
panionship with her genius husband, and the 
numerous and continual hardships arising from the 
fact that she was the female of the species. The 
book is one more illustration of the ever present dis- 
parity between aspiration and achievement. And to 
nearly every woman “The Diary of Tolstoy’s 
Wife,” covering thirty years of her married life, 
will convey something personal. 

In the real meaning of the term it is hardly a 
diary, for it is a document with a purpose. Coun- 
tess Tolstoy had recourse to her diary only in mo- 
ments of emotional stress, when she had need of 
discharging her anger, or to release her depression 
arising from her dissatisfaction with her husband. 
In addition she seems to have made use of her diary 
to express her apologies to her husband, or to record 
his misdemeanors. The Tolstoys were in the habit 
of reading each other’s diaries. Consequently the 
notations were not merely the expression of their 
reactions to one another, or the jotting down of 
facts about their personal relations. Their diaries 
also embodied indictments, bills of particulars, 
pleadings—and articles of peace. It happened that 
Tolstoy, after reading his wife’s diary would, then 
and there, jot down an apology. In such mood he 


once wrote in his wife’s diary assuring her that 


there was a good man in him who sometimes falls 
asleep. Then according to his wife he immediately 
got into a temper and struck out his repentance. 

To this self-conscious attitude in both diaries can 
be ascribed the exaggerated, and very often, the 
melodramatic accounts of their marital unhappi- 
ness. It explains the extravagant entries wherein 
death is invoked by both husband and wife as the 
solvent for the most commonplace differences. In 
their diaries the Tolstoys were not striving to be 
accurate. All they wished was to impress one an- 
other. Whether they achieved this objective is not 
known. But because of their habitual overstate- 
ment, they have certainly succeeded in conveying 
a most erroneous notion of their domestic infelicity. 
Mme. Kusminskaia, who was Countess Tolstoy’s 
youngest sister and the original of the heroine of 
“War and Peace,” in her fascinating reminiscences, 
recently published in Russia, draws a much happier 
picture of the Tolstoy household at Yasnaya 
Polanya. It is only too obvious that Mme. Kus- 
minskaia’s is the more objective and, therefore, the 


more accurate appraisal. 
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However, it is an undeniable fact that there 
was struggle and clash in the Tolstoy household. 
But according to the unintentional revelations of 
Countess Tolstoy the causes of discord were not at 
all what they have been generally assumed to be. 
The incompatibility between Tolstoy and his wife 
cannot be mainly ascribed to their different views on 
property, or “the simple life,” or, as many believe, 
to Countess Tolstoy’s class-consciouness. These fac- 
tors only appeared in the later years of their life 
and did not become acute until the very end. For 
the greater part of his life Tolstoy was as conven- 
tional and class-conscious as his wife. He wanted 
money and entered upon several business enterprises 
in order to secure it, It is true that soon after his 
marriage he began to flirt with the “simple life.” 
But his own diversions and interests were far from 
simple,—until he was past sixty, when most of them 
became inaccessible in the nature of things. He took 
great pleasure in the piano, which he played well. 
At fifty he began to study Greek. His love for 
agriculture was heavily seasoned with joy in hunt- 
ing, horseback riding, skating, dancing, and cards. 
All these diversions are not precisely of the peasant 
type, and his wife was able to share them with him, 
and did. For a long time it was with his quest for 
the simple life and true religion very much as with 
his vegetarianism. One day he would subsist on 
vegetables and the next indulge in rich food. The 
heart of their difficulties as revealed in Countess 


Tolstoy’s diary was infinitely more personal and in- 
timate. Essentially it was Tolstoy’s frivolous past 
as recorded in his diary prior to his marriage. 

Tolstoy was thirty-four when he married the 
eighteen-year-old Sophie Behrs after a courtship of 
six weeks. Just before the wedding he asked her 
to read the diary of his bachelor life. She did, and 
was appalled and repelled by the “filth” she found 
therein. Curiously enough, Tolstoy did not expect 
this reaction. He had the romantic notion that this 
past which he had come to hate should have intensi- 
fied his fiancée’s love for him because of the pain 
its memory caused him. Her unexpected reaction, 
he told her, was proof that she did not love him. 
On their way from Moscow to Yasnaya Polanya, 
immediately after their wedding, Tolstoy sulked in 
one corner of the carriage and the young bride, 
completely miserable and fearing his approach, in 
another corner. Two weeks after their marriage 
Countess Tolstoy wrote in her diary: “The whole 
of my husband’s past is so dreadful that I don’t 
think I will ever be able to accept it.” In this situa- 
tion Tolstoy does not inspire much sympathy. His 
protestations of remorse for his past are not con- 
vincing. From the frequency of his affairs it would 
appear that he was bent upon punishing himself ex- 
cessively. The last affair before his marriage, with 
a peasant woman at Yasnaya Polanya, inspired him 
to write in his diary: “Never so much in love be- 
fore.” The second day after his marriage he 
wrote: “Incredible happiness! I cannot believe that 
this can last as long as life.” ‘The two entries could 
not have made pleasant reading for the young wife. 
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Whatever may have been Tolstoy’s true reaction 
to his “debauched” past, that past unquestionably in- 
jected a poison into his relations with his wife which 
persisted till the very end, It destroyed her faith in 
him, and gave birth to jealousy and periodic out- 
bursts of aversion. Her diary is replete with re- 
marks about his past and her unhappiness as a result 
of it. And because Tolstoy was a novelist as well 
as a diarist she was doubly unable to escape. She 
was reliving his past continually, either in his 
novels or in his diary which she would copy for 
him. Twenty-nine years after her marriage, in 
the last but two entries in her diary, she writes: 
“There is such an obvious thread connecting the 
early diaries (Tolstoy’s) with The Kreutzer 
Sonata.” The continual presence of so powerful an 
irritant required but little additional straining to 
make a quarrel. 

This additional something was very often sup- 
plied by Tolstoy, and again had a connection with 
his past. While creating his novels he relived his 
past experiences, and the reminder of his own ama- 
tory adventures made him insanely jealous. His 
jealousy inspired the most violent outbursts, Mme. 
Kusminskaia notes one incident in her diary. A 
gentleman, who was a friend of the family, came 
to spend several days with the Tolstoys and arrived 
in time for tea. While Countess Tolstoy poured, 
the new arrival tried to make himself useful by pass- 
ing her the cups. This courteous gesture aroused 
a tempest of jealousy in Tolstoy. He jumped up 
from the table, ordered his friend’s horses to be 
harnessed, and asked him to leave immediately. It 
is not unlikely that Countess Tolstoy’s numerous 
pregnancies and her husband’s insistence, often 
against the doctor’s instructions, that she should 
nurse her children, were suggested by his jealousy. 
The worldly Tolstoy may have meant his “fasci- 
nating” wife to be too busy for romance. The 
pacifist, humanitarian Tolstoy, who later rejected 
private ownership in goods, was not averse to own- 
ing his wife. He accepted her services as copyist 
and nurse so long as he needed them. ‘There were 
in him two Tolstoys, the supreme genius and the 
man. His wife’s, and, for that matter, his own, joy 
in the genius was sadly disturbed by the biological 
Tolstoy. 





Under the conditions of the John C. Green In- 
come Fund the American Sunday-School Union is 
seeking by the prize contest method to secure manu- 
scripts for two books on popular religious themes. 
They offer a prize of $2,000 for a manuscript on 
“Religion in Education,” and another prize of 
$2,000 for a manuscript on “The Heroic Appeal of 
Christianity to Young People.” The contests close 
March 1, 1930. The Editorial Department, Amer- 
ican Sunday-School Union, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will furnish full particulars on 
request. 


Inward Ho! 


OFF THE DEEP END. By CurtstopHer Mor- 
LEY. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1928. $2.50. 

Reviewed by WILLIAM Bo rrHo 


HRISTOPHER MORLEY is one of the 
few manifest candidates for reprinting a 
hundred years hence, so even a brief treat- 
ment of one of his books must not be perfunctory. 
This volume is a generous selection from his produc- 
tion for the last two or three years. ‘The backbone 
is made up of travel pieces, the longest of which 
leads off and gives the title. A yacht trip. Further 
on are various European impressions: Oxfordshire, 
Geneva, French trains. Several literary judgments; 
that on the poet, Thomas Hardy, certainly the best. 
A dazzling variety of occasional pieces in, but 
emerging from, his well-known bookish vein. 
There are also two or three dialogues or masques, 
which: I will not touch on, because I do not like 
them. 

In any serious thinking about this man, there is 
that mingling of admiration and uneasiness with 
which those who have standards settle upon writings 
that matter. This is not a preface to a sneaking 
damnation. Morley writes better than Belloc, 
Aldous Huxley; incomparably better than the Lynds, 
Squires, and so forth who farm the same country. 
He is at least the equal as a stylist, a wit, of Logan 
Pearsall Smith. Yet I do not feel any uneasiness 
about the work of these people. I know what they 
are, and where they get off. I have the gravest and 
most exciting doubts about Morley. 

I mentioned the admiration first. Who is an- 
other living writer that can end the essay on C. E. 
Montague (it is also the colophon) with a sentence 
such as this? 


But remembering the Montagues, we can afford to for- 
get, even feel just a little sorry for the Capulets, 


Morley says that; it is probable that he would 
also make the mistake of saying that C. E. M. could 
have done better. It is a good spot to place an ac- 
cusation against Morley for a certain weakness of 
literary judgment. All the best critics have had one, 
Sainte-Beuve himself, we have just learned from 
“Mes Poisons,” was full of them. It is characteris- 
tic that they were all repressed under-estimations, 
whereas Morley’s are all faults of generosity. The 
perfect critic, like a perfect dog, is very largely a 
matter of taste and prejudice. But no dog, in the 
common opinion of mankind, must be unfenced in 
his affections. I think he overestimates several of 
his favorites, for reasons of the heart; but, then 
again, perhaps it is precisely this reason why his es- 
says on Stella Benson, and Montague, and the rest 
are the least resistible. 

st Fs 

Where Morley does not have anything but a book 
in front of him his judgment is both sure and fre- 
quently brilliant, of an independence (read that ex- 
cellent paragraph on Kipling on page 293) that is 
not only of persons but of intellectual fashions. 
Morley comes nearest to the truth of any of hun- 
dreds of people who have discussed Hardy’s poetry, 
which the old man himself could never get his gen- 
eration to listen to from his own lips, when he holds 
that he is a first-rate poet, and only a novelist in a 
class behind. If you suspect I say that simply be- 
cause our opinions coincide, read this: 


Hardy ran the scale of all observations from the starry 
nebula to the country girl’s garters, but even in writing 
of Shelley’s Skylark he remembered the actual pinch of 
fragile dust that it now may be. I think he never forgot 
of what sweet craving earth we are put together. 


After all, literary criticism is only a violon 
@ Ingres to Morley, even though it resounds some- 
times like a Stradivarius. For the pleasure in getting 
to the main stratum, the mother vein, I skip the 
enticing discussion of his travel pieces, even of his 
“reveries and reminiscences,” those little genre pieces 
in which I do not know anyone writing in English 
today who can hold the candle to him. Although 
The Scummer, Letters from a Fortress passim, and 
a hundred other passages, are, some of them, the best 
he has ever done in his own incomparable speciality, 
I must get to my pet theory about Morley: that there 
is something wrong with his spiritual world, the 
reality that like all creative artists he has spun into 
the air. Something architecturally wrong, which 
will probably prevent forever his occupation of the 
place which his dazzling natural talents, his learn- 
ing, and his opportunities reserved for him. The 
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causes of this error, this sin, this warp—how I go 
on—are many and most of them the secret of his 
biographer. I do not approve, for example, of that 
time at Oxford. The place and those Rhodes 
scholarships, in the expressed intention of their gro- 
tesque provider, are intended primarily for the lick- 
ing of bears—English squires, Scotch ministers’ sons, 
colonial, German, and American barbarian under- 
graduates. Did not the Kimberley millionaire 
(whose corporeal pat on the head is one of my own 
earliest recollections) himself make that clear 
enough, when he insisted all his pensioners should 
show their muscles as well as their notebooks? 

To send a Morley there, a mind naturally liter- 
ary, fine, illusionist, that was the Pitt prescription 
over again—that bottle of port three times a day, 
which, prescribed for a tendency to gout in youth, 
finally carried him off. Oxford sweetness and light 
for a case of congenital tendency to book-diabetes, 
and sunburn? 

So, I trace some of the esoteric failings of Morley 
to this stay. Only some of them, I repeat. He is 
no piece of clockwork, but an electrical complex. 
At Oxford they teach easy admirations within a re- 
stricted range, the playfulness that loves “gallantry 
and crimes,” but not blood and kisses; the culture 
that ends up, in the worst case, by producing a par- 
ticular breed of bookworms who only attack the cov- 
ers of books. 

This may have affected him, as I say. Certainly 
he shows none of the grosser symptoms—the adop- 
tion of the local esthetic slang, the scholarism that 
presses to introduce hat-ribbons even in the universal 
world of art. But, to be short, Morley lacks emo- 
tion—some emotions. And those the greatest. It 
is no use you telling me about Lamb, because that 
will only show you have not read him since he was 
your set book. 

It is some such thing that was wrong with the 
reading of Cervantes, poor old saint and martyr. 
Amadis, Tirante the White, all of them, never slept, 
earned, possessed, or paid for their lodging, or per- 
formed any of the natural functions, even in a forest 
—which Sancho wondered at. Despair, hate, fear, 
hunger, rage, love, these are not stage properties, 
and Morley never uses them. His ideal pair are 
Pierrot and Columbine, his moon is pasteboard. . . . 
But it has occurred to me at the very moment I say 
that, that the very virile, true, story of a hard sea 
voyage begins the book I am reviewing. It is an 
excellent narrative; if something had only happened 
in it, old Hakluyt would not have sniffed in listen- 
ing. But this book is not a mere ornament in the 
facade of his work; it is the structural outcropping 
of some vital turnpoint. I ought to have said that 
at the beginning. 





Changing Civilization 
LIVING IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Harry Ermer Barnes. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1929. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Harotp J. Lasxr 
I’ is impossible not to admire the energy and 


versatility of Professor Barnes. No sooner 

has the reader got to grips with one stately tome 
than a new magnum opus makes its appearance. I 
doubt whether there are any living writers, outside 
Mr. Phillips Oppenheim and Mr. Edgar Wallace, 
who have anything like the same power of produc- 
thon. 

His new volume is a genuinely interesting produc- 
tion. Roughly speaking, it is an account of the 
changes in the outlook of civilization during the 
last hundred years. Beginning with scientific ad- 
vance, Professor Barnes travels rapidly over the 
changes wrought by invention, transport, the factory 
system. He then deals with the new capitalism, 
and the institutions it has developed. Thence he 
passes to the problems of social and economic recon- 
struction, to the international field, and to religion. 
The volume ends with an account of the “new” his- 
tory—a movement in which Professor Barnes is him- 
self a protagonist. The book is well worth reading, 
and it is provided with brief, but adequate, bibliog- 
raphies. It is the work of a thoroughly alert and 
exceptionally well-informed mind, which is never 
tired of emphasizing the significance of novelty. 
In its way, the book is a very considerable tour de 
force which no one can read without profit. 

Yet, with all its qualities, it has left me with a 
feeling of disappointment. This is, I think, due to 
two things. Professor Barnes is a believer in prog- 


ress, and his book is really a hymn to modernity. 
Yet unless he means by progress an increasing power 
over the environment, I do not know what he means 
by the term. And if I ask myself what evidence 
there is of measurable improvement in the moral 
or intellectual reader, I am driven to admit that I 
do not know of any that a scientific observer can 
regard as adequate. We travel much faster; yet 
things are revealed to the humble earthworm which 
are obscured from the gaze of the eagle. We have 
incomparably more scientific knowledge; but the 
problems of social value are as little capable of def- 
inite answer as when Bentham was at work. We 
produce very much more, and in Western civiliza- 
tion, the working-classes are probably better off than 
eighty years ago; but the democratization of eco- 
nomic control is hardly nearer then than now, and 
without it, in any genuine sense, there can be no 
freedom. We have destroyed any intellectual right 
to a belief in Genesis or hell; but Aimée Semple 
McPherson and Billy Sunday flourish like a green 
bay tree. The progress of economic science has not 
prevented the rise of a new mercantilism. The 
development of anthropology seems to make no ef- 
fective impact upon colonialism in Kenya or in 
Syria. We have a League of Nations; but the 
major iniquities of the Peace of Versailles remain 
unredressed. I find it a little difficult to follow 
Professor Barnes’s enthusiasm in the face of grim 
facts like these. Reason seems to me a frail bark in 
a rock-strewn sea, and I cannot understand assur- 
ance that it is likely to win its harbor. 

I was myself particularly interested in Professor 
Barnes’s account of the “new” history and the con- 
fident expectations of improvement he _ builds 
thereon. It appears that there has been a revolution, 
of which Professor James Harvey Robinson is the 
Karl Marx and Professor Barnes himself the Lenin. 
Its ethos is refusal to accept the old, narrow view of 
a history mainly “political” in character and an in- 
sistence that the reconstruction of past civilizations 
and the tracing of the “development of the dom- 
inant aspects of contemporary culture and of the 
leading social institutions of today” are most im- 
portant. With its coming, we are told, our own 
age may hope for understanding. With great re- 
spect, I suggest that Professor Barnes is making a 
great fuss about very small beer. In any age, men 
write history in terms of dominant needs of that 
age. They make a philosophy out of the impact 
upon them of the forces at work there. That is 
as true of Thucydides or Tacitus, Macaulay or 
Lamprecht, as it is of ourselves. We do not find the 
political stake as important as the generation domin- 
ated by the ideas of 1789. We stress, accordingly, 
contributing factors which have greater significance 
for ourselves. But, quite frankly, are we doing 
anything different from what Grote did when he 
made the history of Greece a great democratic 
pamphlet, or Gibbon when he made the decline of 
Rome a function of the growth of Christianity? 
Is the “new” history anything more than an extra 
dose of self-consciousness? Is there much real dif- 
ference between historical writing in one age or 
another except what is capable of explanation in 
terms of a new environment? 


ss Ss 


There are some details in Professor Barnes’s book 
which I note with a good deal of regret. He has, 
I think, an over-confidence in the virtue of intel- 
legence tests; he does not see that Professor East’s 
alarms and excursions about population have a very 
different context in the light of birth control; and 
his picture of an English liberalism converted to 
state-socialism misses the mark altogether. His dis- 
cussion of the “challenge to democracy” takes no 
real account of the fact that universal suffrage is 
not democracy at all so long as economic power 
has been concentrated in a small number of hands. 
And he does not discuss at all the question of 
whether democratization in the economic realm can 
take place without catastrophe. Yet if on anything, 
the “new” history should surely throw light upon 
that fundamental issue. For if, as the communists 
declare, no class will part with power except by 
force, the outlook for living in the twenty-first cen- 
tury is assuredly grim. 

One last remark I may be permitted to make. I 
never read any of Professor Barnes’s books without 
a humiliating sense of my own ignorance. He pro- 
duces vast lists of writers who have done what he 
estimates to be important work, whose very names 
are unknown to me. It is my own belief that, 
particularly in this field, the number of those who 


do significant work is much smaller than Professor 
Barnes, in his generosity, estimates. ‘Turning over 
his pages, I venture with respect to submit to him 
that many of the names he catalogues so eagerly 
have merely dressed up the obvious in high-sounding 
terminology and have nothing really decisive to say. 
Professor Barnes is much too sensible to trust in the 
card-cataloguing mind. If he will only say what 
he has it in him to say without giving us reference 
to men who only repeat his own phrases with sound 
and fury, his books will be much less formidable 
in appearance and much more attractive to read. 


Telling the Truth 


SEX AND YOUTH. By SHEerwoop Eppy. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Company. 1929. $2 


net. 





Reviewed by MARGARET SANGER 


‘Te whole art of living would seem to lie 
in the skill which each individual must exer- 
cise in steering his course between the rocks 
of license and the sands of asceticism. Sexual excess 
shipwrecks some, and fruitless repressions stop the 
progress of others. Here is one of the persistent 
problems of humanity. Each individual must face 
it anew. Each rising generation is confronted with 
the menace of spiritual shipwreck. Mankind is in a 
continual process of reaction against one fatal ex- 
treme or the.other. Those who look back in retro- 
spect upon the mistakes of their own lives, hopelessly 
regretting the sins committed or omitted, are often 
—strange as this fact seems—less anxious than they 
should be to teach the lesson they have learned to 
those who are embarking, young and inexperienced, 
upon the perilous voyage of life. What needless, 
lamentable repetition of these tragedies might be 
avoided, if, like Sherwood Eddy, all the middle- 
aged resolved to tell the truth! How many needless 
heartbreaks spared and how many undreamed-of po- 
tentialities for happiness realized if the elder genera- 
tion would pledge itself to truth-telling on the sub- 
ject of sex! No longer would the two generations 
be separated by an impenetrable wall of silence. 

The situation is not quite so hopeless, at first 
glance, as it appears. Truth-telling is its own re- 
ward. For those of us who have told the truth, 
know from experience that the seemingly thankless 
task of sowing the seeds of truth is in due time re- 
warded by a fine harvest. A new outlook, a new 
approach to life, a new frankness and honesty sud- 
denly appears to replace misunderstanding, prejudice, 
and persecution. Public opinion concerning Birth 
Control today is evidence of this reward. 


ss Ss 

Books like Sherwood Eddy’s “Sex and Youth” are 
of immense value—of primary value, it seems to me, 
in breaking down that age-old wall of silence that 
stands between parents and children, between the 
generation of middle age and that of youth. A man 
of deep spiritual insight, of wide reading, and a pro- 
found student of religious psychology, Mr. Eddy 
recognizes that sex problems of youth constitute the 
area in life in which there is unquestionably more 
suffering than in any other. Prejudice in this field, 
as he points out in his introductory chapter, is sup- 
ported by the most ancient authority and reinforced 
by patterns that have been built into nervous systems. 

Upon first reading, it appears that this is a book 
for the rising generation. But a more careful exami- 
nation discloses that it will serve most profitably 
teachers and directors of youth. It will remind those 
who have passed the age of the imperious demands 
of sex in youth that these impulses are real, often 
tyrannical. Youth cannot be helped by any bland 
evasion of its cry for help. There was a time—and 
that not so many decades ago—when sex was an un- 
mentionable obscenity, secret, hidden, and unclean. 
Then its necessity was no longer to be ignored. 
Makeshift measures were adopted to “‘instruct the 
young.” Fears were instilled into their minds—the 
fear of eternal damnation and the fear of loathsome 
venereal diseases, both calculated to poison youthful 
impulses and to besmear the deepest and finest in- 
stinct in life, the love nature, with a sense of irre- 
mediable guilt. And they called it sex-education! 

I have long felt that the great need of this coun- 
try has been the education of the educators. The 
trouble has not been with youth, which has appealed 
by frankness and honesty; it has been with those 
to whom the rising generations have turned for guid- 
ance. Men and women who, due to the prejudices in 
which they have grown up, were woefully ignorant 
themselves concerning all matters of sexual biology 
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and psychology, who were themselves pathologically 
repressed and bashful, have been obviously unfitted 
to act as guides to youth, Toa far greater extent 
than the enlightened realize, this condition still pre- 
vails, 

As a guide-book to those to whom growing boys 
and girls appeal, Sherwood Eddy’s book is the finest 
that has been brought to my attention. It is valuable 
for high-school teachers, for social workers, for 
counsellors and directors of clubs. It is a guide to 
the best literature of the subject, indicating the path 
to further study. It shows how ethically necessary 
the new frankness and truth-telling is; how it is not 
contrary to the great religious teaching, but a part 
of it. 

Youth must be shown the way between the two 
extremes mentioned above, the Scylla of sensuality 
and the Charybdis of license. ‘Truth alone makes 
us free, rightly insists Mr. Eddy. The great, hope 
for the future lies in abolishing for all time the wall 
of silence that separates the two generations. When, 
in the realm of sex, the rising generation can profit 
by the experience of the older generation, there will 
appear the dawn of a new happiness. The necessity 
for this new union of the generations, this new fear- 
lessness in truth telling, is more imperative today 
than ever before. As Mr, Eddy so rightly points 
out: “No other generation of youth ever had such 
freedom, and new freedom may be either an emanci- 
pating or a devastating thing. . . . No other ever 
had such high-powered playthings as the auto, the 
radio, the moving picture, together with so much 
leisure and spending money. No other was subjected 
to the seduction of such commercialized amusements 
or such a circulation of suggestive and obscene sex 
literature and periodicals.” I think we must admit 
the truth of this statement. While ignorant censors 
are suppressing the earnest efforts at truth, they per- 
mit without protest the wide circulation of artificial 
and abnormal sex-stimulants. We are in a period 
of transition. Never was youth so menaced by 
imminent shipwreck, 

Sherwood Eddy’s book is valuable for one quality 
that is missing from so many books written from the 
coldly scientific point of view: I mean the quality 
of wisdom. Science we must have in sex—and 
scientific truth telling. But poetry we must have as 
well, and reverence. Mr. Eddy recognizes fully 
the value of these great spiritual forces. Few men 
have emphasized as he does the need for a basic 
equality between men and women, if sexual and 
social harmony is ever to be attained. “Women are 
today,” he writes with profound insight, “the un- 
discovered continent of life, the area of highest po- 
tentiality of humanity. . . . We have yet to dis- 
cover the contribution to the common life of an 
emancipated womanhood, and the two sexes’ full 
coéperation in healthy and equal comradeship.” 





“The task of giving the Turkish public a new 
literature, now that Arabic-printed books are neither 
to be produced nor read, is already being taken in 
hand,” says a correspondent to the Manchester 
Guardian. “But it is likely to be a lengthy business, 
as the annual average number of new works of all 
kinds published in Turkey is only three thousand. 
For a time the newspapers will, in fact, provide the 
principal reading fare, and it is only when the out- 
put of modern Turkish authors has had time to ac- 
cumulate that the public will again be reading books. 
There is no question of transliterating into the new 
letters much of the Turkish literature of the past, 
even of the immediate past, so that bookshelves will 
necessarily remain empty for a time. 

“Nevertheless the first two original literary works 
to be published in the new letters have just appeared 
from a Stamboul firm. Both of them are from the 
pens of prominent men of letters who have been, 
throughout, members of the Linguistic Commission 
which is carrying out the language reform. One is 
a volume of poems in prose entitled ‘Damla, Dam- 
la,’ or ‘Drop by Drop,’ and its inception was due 
to an inspiration given to the author in conversation 
by Ghazi Kemal Pasha. The author, Deputy 
Ruchen Echref Bey, is the first Turkish essayist or 
belle-lettrist, and he has acclimatized the meditative 
essay form in Turkish literature. His melancholy, 
death-obsessed prose has some of the qualities of 
Pierre Loti, and is very modern and subjective. 

“The second work to appear is a novel of the 
Armistice, written by Deputy Yacoub Kadri Bey, 
the leading Turkish novelist, and called ‘Sodom and 
Gomorrah.’ It is a picture of Constantinople under 
the Allied occupation between 1918 and 1923.” 
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New Poems 


By Emiry Dickinson 


I winnowed what would fade 
From what would last till heads like 


I CAUTIOUS scanned my little life, 


mine 
Should be a-dreaming laid, 


I put the latter in a barn, 
The former blew away— 
I went one winter morning. 


And lo! my priceless hay 


Was not upon the “scaffold,” 
Was not upon the “beam,” 
And from a thriving farmer 
A cynic I became. 


Whether a thief did it— 
Whether it was the wind— 
Whether Deity’s guiltless 
My business is to find. 


So I begin to ransack— 

How is it, Heart, with thee? 
Art thou within the little barn 
Love provided thee? 





UT of sight, What of that, 
See the bird reach it! 


Curve on curve, sweep on sweep, 


Round the steep air. 

Danger! What is that to her? 
Better ’tis to fail there 

Than debate here, 


Blue is blue the world through, 
Amber, amber; dew, dew. 

Seek friend, and see— 
Heaven is sky of earth 

That’s all— 


Bashful Heaven, thy lovers small 


Hide too, from thee. 





~HE tint I cannot take is best, 
The color too remote 
That I could show it in bazaar 
A guinea at a sight— 


The fine impalpable array 
That swaggers on the eye 
Like Cleopatra’s company 
Repeated in the sky— 


The moments of dominion 
That happen on the Soul 
And leave it with a discontent 
Too exquisite to tell— 


The eager look on landscapes 
As if they just repressed 

Some secret that was pushing, 
Like chariots, in the breast— 


The pleading of the Summer, 
That other prank of snow 
That covers mystery with tulle 
For fear the squirrels know— 


Their graspless manners mock us, 
Until the cheated eye 

Shuts arrogantly in the grave, 
Another way to see. 





NEVER felt at home below, 
And in the handsome skies 
I shall not feel at home 
I know, 
I don’t like Paradise. 


Because it’s Sunday all the time 
And recess never comes, 

And Eden’ll be so lonesome 
Bright Wednesday afternoons. 


If God could make a visit, 
Or ever took a nap— 

So not to see us—but they say 
Himself a telescope 


Perennial beholds us,- 

Myself would run away 

From Him and Holy Ghost and All— 
But—-there’s the Judgment Day! 





M* portion is defeat to-day, 
A paler luck than victory, 
Less pans, fewer bells- 

The drums don’t follow me with tunes; 
Defeat a something dumber means, 
More difficult than bells. 

Tis populous with bone and stain, 
And men too straight to bend again, 
And piles of solid moan, 

And chips of blank in boyish eyes, 
And shreds of prayer 

And death’s surprise 

Stamped visible in stone. 

There’s something prouder 

Over there— 

The trumpets tell it in the air. 
How different victory 

To him who has it and 

The One 

Who to have had it 

Would have been 


Contenteder to die. 





Y period had come for prayer, 
No other art would do, 
My tactics missed a rudiment; 
Creator, was it you? 


God grows above, so those who pray 
Horizons must ascend, 

And so I stood upon the North 

To reach this curious Friend. 


His house was not; no sign had He 
By chimney nor by door,— 
Could I infer His residence? 
Wide prairies of the air 


Unbroken by a settler, 

Were all that I could see; 
Infinitude, hadst Thou no face 
That I might look at Thee? 


The sidence condescended, 
The Heavens paused for me, 
But awed beyond my errand 
I worshipped—did not pray! 





EAUTY is not caused, 
It is. 

Chase it and it ceases, 
Chase it not and it abides. 
Overtake the creases 
In the meadow when 
The Wind 
Runs his fingers thro’ it? 
Deity will see to it 
That you never do it. 





F course I prayed— 
And did God care? 
He cared as much as 
On the air 
A bird had stamped her foot 
And cried “Give me!” 


My reason, life 

I had not had, but for 
Yourself, 

”*Twere better charity 

To leave me in the atom’s 
Tomb, 

Merry and nought, and gay 
And numb, 

Than this smart misery. 





The preceding poems are a few of a large group 
now about to be published for the first time. They 
will appear in a volume, “Further Poems of Emily 
Dickinson,” to be issued next week by Little, Brown 
& Co. The book will be reviewed by Louis Unter- 
meyer in the next issue of The Saturday Review of 
Literature. 
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~; « Levy versus Smith 


T is many years since I heard a sermon, But 
since all that I ever heard began with a text, I 
am glad to avail myself, too, of that agreeable 
method which gives one so natural a starting 

point. I choose my text, then, from a very ancient 
book, from that famous Talmudic tractate known as 
the Sayings or Sentences of the Fathers which has 
quite generally been embodied in the liturgy of the 
synagogue. And in this book I select the whole of 
the brief eighteenth section of the first chapter. It 
reads as follows: “Rabban Shimon ben Gamaliel was 
wont to say, It is upon three things that the world 
stands firm—upon justice, upon truth, and upon 
peace.” This saying of our teacher Simeon, the son 
of that patriarch Gamaliel who was the instructor of 
the young Saul of Tarsus, may not, at first sight, 
seem either very astonishing or very original. But 
to translate is notoriously to traduce; there are no 
synonyms; the names of concepts in one language 
do not coincide with the apparently same names in 
another. For concepts are freighted with the pecul- 
iar character and experience of the particular people 
who sum up in them their unique vision of the 
multiform world. Hence, like a preacher in those 
far days when people were not ashamed of knowl- 
edge, I may be permitted to say that the original 
words for “upon, justice and truth and upon peace 
are Al-hadin val-haemeth val-hashalom.” In brief, 
the Hebrew words translated as justice, truth, and 
peace are din, emeth, and shalom, and it is these 
words that may be fruitfully examined for a mo- 
ment. 

Din is no “Justice with her scales in bronze,” no 
blindfold Roman effigy, no symbol of a power that 
stands unmoved above humanity and measures it by 
some cold and abstract norm. The verbal stem from 
which the noun derives means to create right, bal- 
ance, equity among men, to use mercy, and to abstain 
from the judging that destroys justice. It is the 
word used by Isaiah when he declares that Javeh 
will enter into judgment with the elders and princes 
of the folk because the spoil of the poor is in their 
houses; it is the word used by Jeremiah concerning 
the king Josiah: “He judged the cause of the poor 
and needy; then it was well. Was not this to know 
me, saith Javeh?” . . . This justice on which the 
world is founded leans always to the side of the 
defeated, the disinherited; it is exercised in creating 
a moral balance of which the natural world does not 
know. 

Precisely as din is no pagan justice that wreaks it- 
self upon life in the name of some arrogant law, 
so emeth (truth) is not the name of a metaphysical 
concept. This truth is that which shall endure, all 
that has steadfastness and faithfulness—the ultimate 
values upon- which all men can rely in their souls’ 
last need. It is, according to the prophets, insepara- 
ble from peace; it is, according to the Psalmist, 
inseparable from love! Chesed vemeth, loving- 
kindness and truth. It is the name of God—El/ 
emeth, his stamp and seal. It is the cognizance 
whereby love can actively create peace. And this 
peace—shalom—of which justice and truth, equity 
and steadfastness, are the conditions, is also spiritual 
health, the welfare of the total man, salvation. 
Peace is salvation in the view of my text, not re- 
demption—#?’duth—ransoming, buying off. For 
according to the author of my text there exists 
neither original taint nor unforgivable sin. Mercy 
and truth will bring about the salvation whose name 
is peace. 

It will be said that, despite the special interpreta- 
tion, these are commonplaces and that I have quite 
correctly compared myself to an old-fashioned 
preacher. But there are, in fact, no new ethics un- 
der the sun; there is no new road to human salvation, 
and I observe that the most extreme of modern 
moral nihilists, like Mr. Aldous Huxley, for exam- 
ple, pay their implicit and half shamefaced tribute 
to that Jewish wisdom which failed as Christianity 
through its contamination with pagan mysticism and 
emotion and through its gradual implication with 
the power of Rome. 

There is no new wisdom of the humanistic sort, of 
the sort that teaches men how to live. There was a 
moment in the nineteenth century when it was hoped 
that science would provide a new ethic. That hope 
is dead. Science is doing untold good in sanitating 
the lives of the already intelligent and merciful. 


One thinks, for instance, of the safer practice of 
contraception, of the early but already amazing 
triumphs of endocrinology. But science cannot make 
men merciful. On the contrary, it puts into the 
hands of the pagan—the ruthless industrialist, the 
mad nationalist, the professional militarist—engines 
of power that would have made Rome shudder. 
New poison gases can subdue striking workers and 
wipe out civilian populations. The military despot- 
isms of the world are more secure than ever; the 
dictator buys the man in the laboratory; those two 
enter into a desperate league. Science triumphs; 
death and not life is king; the heart has not been 
touched; salvation is farther off than ever. 

The heart has not been touched. Or to speak with 
an at least apparently greater precision: there has 
not been, so far as one can see, the slightest emo- 
tional adjustment to the ethic which Christendom 
feigns to accept. Whenever European pagans have 
seemed to make such an adjustment they have robbed 
their example of all saving power by their monkish 
perversity, their repudiation of man and nature and 
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human life, their repulsive morbidness. Neither 
Saint Francis kissing the sores of lepers nor the aged 
and satiated Tolstoy thundering against art and love 
can help us. Our duty toward lepers is to eliminate 
their disease; by art and love we live. The pagan, 
in other words, alternates between truculence and 
groveling, between excess and emasculation, drunk- 
enness and the Volstead Act, exposing sickly babies 
on mountain ledges or letting them be born indis- 
criminately. He never touches the center. He 
never touches justice, truth, and peace. 

It is for this reason that, through my text, I ap- 
pealed to Jewish ethics, that is to say, to Christian 
ethics untainted by pagan psychology, by its excesses, 
by its lust for superiority and power. The author 
of my text, Simeon, the son of the patriarch 
Gamaliel, and his predecessors to Amos, the earliest 
of the prophets, and his successors to any intelligent, 
unfashionable rabbi in Lemberg or Kansas City, rep- 
resents an entirely different, a strictly non-pagan 
attitude to human life. Profoundly, sincerely, in- 
stinctively, not only as a matter of so-called religious 
conviction but of rock-founded common sense and 
unalterable experience these men have believed and 
believe that the senses are legitimate, that human life 
is manageable, that force is absolutely and undeviat- 
ingly evil, and that salvation arises naturally, without 
the interposition of mythical intermediary or meta- 
physical balderdash, by that tireless and loving codp- 
eration among the children of Adam whose end and 
aim and fruit are peace. When huge Oriental 
monarchies threatened the national existence of their 
people, these counseled defeat and exile rather 
than resistance; when Hadrian forbade by ruthless 
edicts all the immemorial practices of the Jewish 
cult, there was found but one man in the assembly 
of sages to countenance the armed resistance under 
Bar Kochba. ‘The others practiced a non-resistant 


disobedience. ‘They were aware then, in the first 
quarter of the second century of our era, that to 
meet force with force ang paganism with paganism 
was only to put off all hope of the reign of justice, 
truth, and peace. 

What, in brief, I am trying to point out is that 
there exists and has long existed in our Western 
World and not only among quietistic Hindus on the 
path to Nirvana, the psychology, the emotional atti- 
tude that alone—alone—can save the civilization we 
have built up. I shall not say with Spengler that 
according to a law inherent in the morphology of all 
civilizations we are doomed to a Babylonian fate 
whatever we attempt or do. But that intolerable 
and bloody Czsarian age which he predicts may in 
truth come upon us unless we can eliminate not only 
arms and guns and navies and the recurrent cal] to 
military servitude, but the primitive pagan emotions 
that render all these inevitable. Disarmament con- 
ferences, multilateral peace-treaties—all these will 
be vain and empty unless the emotional attitude of 
John Smith can be so changed that he will say, when 
war looms, what Moses Levy finds burning on his 
lips but does not dare to say: Fighting is dirty, sin- 
ful, and unworthy of man. Above all it is im- 
measurably stupid; it settles nothing; it is suicidal 
for all concerned. It is absolute evil as well as ab- 
solute stupidity. That is why Moses Levy, even 
when he follows the drum in fear of being lynched, 
has an essential contempt both for those who beat the 
drum and for those who follow it gladly. 

What shall we do to change the inner man of 
John Smith? How shall we make him want justice, 
truth, peace? How shall we persuade him not to 
follow the call to murder and destroy whether that 
call is issued by a capitalist or a proletarian dictator- 
ship? How? By lifting from him the burden of 
his littleness, of his fear. For he is cruel because he 
is afraid of being hurt and he plunges into mass 
emotion and mass obedience and mass murder be- 
cause that plunge gives him a sense of power, the 
power of the mass to which he belongs and which 
he briefly feels to be his own. Especially in our 
modern urban and industrialist civilization where he 
has been so hopelessly reduced to a cipher. Feebly 
he brags and boasts out of his insignificance and his 
fears. Put a uniform on him and make him part 
of the wheeling evolutions of a military mass. He 
feels upheld, sustained, proud in obedience and uni- 
formity, powerful with the power of at last being 
and not only tending a part of a machine. 

Doubtless in sodden trenches under gunfire this 
false sense of power abandons him and he would 
like to whimper and to flee. But now the solidarity 
of common danger keeps him somewhat erect; he 
does not know how uselessly and stupidly it was 
incurred, and also the old pagan superstition—use- 
ful perhaps in primitive ages but now no more— 
that it is shameful for a man to fear physical hurt. 
And Christianity with its silly contempt for the body 
has left him utterly pagan in this respect. The regi- 
mentation of the industrialized master-state, aided 
by church and school and the excesses of moralistic 
feminism, reduce poor Smith’s virile expressiveness 
in work, in play, in love below a tolerable minimum. 
He roars for the flag and feels elated; he sees bat- 
tleships manceuver and feels their gray strength 
added to his pitiful weakness. The oligarchs know 
how to take him and how to turn him into cannon- 
fodder. Then when pain and danger come the poor 
fellow is helpless. In his childhood he was fed on 
stories of Indians bearing torture without a com- 
plaint and was taught that this poor quality of the 
Stone Age savage was worthy of imitation, was in 
fact the very mark and sign of manhood. And in 
his instruction in school and Sunday school the Jew 
Jesus is transformed for him as far as possible into 
a Nordic knight, not a gentle man but a gentleman, 
or, in America—vide Bruce Barton—into a go-get- 
ting man of business like the boss of his concern. 
Belligerency is bred into the very bone and marrow 
of poor John Smith, but never a belligerency for his 
minimum rights to freedom, love, play, sunlight, but 
belligerency for a flag, a figment, a vision of fancied 
danger and unnecessary solidarity behind which 
crouch his masters, who send him to prison if he 
criticizes the mad system by which he is enslaved 
and ordered into trenches to protect the sources of 
their power. 
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Perhaps it will be possible some day to drive from 
John Smith’s heart the servile pagan ideal with 
which it has been corrupted for so many ages. Per- 
haps from a henchman he can be turned into a man. 
The cults of the Far East are useless to us, for we 
need more insistence on the dignity and preciousness 
of personality, not less; more respect for healthy 
and beautiful bodies, and not less. Historical 
Christianity will not help us in any of its forms, 
for all these forms are inextricably entangled with 
the world’s pomp and power, with patriotism and 
force. And even a quite pure faith like that of the 
Quakers is contaminated by the morbid asceticism of 
Paul. This is a central point and this the central 
tragedy of Christianity, that it has never been able 
to strive for the salvation of peace without demand- 
ing at the same time a disgusting monkishness of 
conduct. Its peace has always been peace for the 
sake of death, never peace for the sake of a more 
abundant life. Cannot we persuade John Smith 
that not to judge, that to prefer truth to propaganda, 
and to seek peace, may be a manly and an honorable 
way of life? 

He will not take kindly to regarding for his own 
benefit the operations of the mind and heart of 
Moses Levy. Ages of prejudice and slander forbid 
that. But those who know that on John Smith’s 
putting on a new man depends the salvation of the 
world—it is they who may be brought to regard 
Moses Levy with an at least objective and scientific 
interest. Now Moses Levy has had an historic ex- 
perience so recurrent and profound that it has turned 
into an instinct of his blood the truth that an appeal 
to force settles nothing at all. He despises all values 
except moral and intellectual values. If he sees two 
men fighting his contempt for the victor and the de- 
feated is precisely the same. His contempt is soft- 
ened by a single consideration: the defeated was 
probably, or at least possibly, in the right. So that 
injustice, which he finds of all things hardest to 
bear’, has been added to dirt and brutality. He has 
himself become a pretty poor creature as far as ac- 
tion is concerned. John Smith has bawled “coward” 
at him so long that instead of saying, “In your pre- 
cise sense I am, thank God, a coward,” he has mi- 
micked the courage of John Smith as a self-pro- 
tective gesture and has -furnished examples of 
gallantry in every modern war. But it has always 
been against the grain of his nature; it has always 
been a horrible and costly gesture. Levy believes in 
peace and does not think it a fine thing to be hurt or 
maimed or to incur the danger of it, and always has 
the shrewdest of suspicions that the quarrels he is 
asked to enter are not his quarrels or those of any 
of his ordinary fellow men at all. Furthermore, in 
Levy’s consciousness—here is his great advantage— 
peace has never been entangled with a repudiation 
of nature; it has, on the contrary, been implicated 
with a resistless love of life. He is no monkish or 
Tolstoyan lover of peace and barrenness. He is pas- 
sionate son and husband and father. If his wife’s 
or his child’s or his own finger aches he runs to his 
physician. He loathes the thought of hurt, of death, 
of war, of confusion. He loves life and peace, food 
and drink, music and sunshine, study and reflection. 
The dead or the embattled have none of these. In 
a thousand pogroms he has shown that he can bear 
the inevitable with dignity. But he gets no “kick” 
out of contention and danger. That pagan possibil- 
ity has completely died out of his nature. He wants 
literally and passionately to be left in peace in order 
to pursue the goods which seem to him the true 
goods of human life: love, children, knowledge, 
charity, good health, old age. 

He often seems contemptible to John Smith. The 
mimic battles of Smith’s games, Smith’s pseudo- 
knightly ideals and gestures, are not for him. He 
is serious; he reckons with reality. He has been up 
against reality a long, long time. He sometimes, in 
the light of Smith’s apparently gay, brave world, 
feels a trifle contemptuous of himself. Smith runs 
amok or kills himself; Levy sighs and goes to a 
psychoanalyst. Smith has all the fine gestures; Levy 
manages to conquer life. For Levy never experi- 
enced the knightly tradition or the Christian Middle 
Ages. Abstract sociological loyalties play no part in 
his life. He is not thrilled by the flutter of any 


flag nor taken in by any symbol. Life is too serious 


and too dangerous for that. He does not want his 
sons to be killed, however handsome the name of the 
cause. He wants them to live and be healthy and 
learned and to beget sons in their turn even more 
healthy and learned, and in this thought is his final 
affirmation of humanity as well as his share of im- 
mortality. He is eager to practice charity, for pain 
and want hurt, and he does not think that being 
hurt is either a fine thing or a discipline; he has an 
infinite respect for the best truth he can find, being 
rarely taken in by quackery of any sort, but relying 
on science; he wants peace above all things, peace 
without which none of the ends of the good life can 
be served. 

Paganism must be curbed, the knightly and the 
loyal must be put to useful work, the serious and the 
cowards must prevail in the councils of mankind. 
The danger is great and imminent. Civilization is 
on a knife’s edge. Does no one want to save it? 
A little humble anti-Fascist fled from Italy, an un- 
political person, a man who quietly wanted to with- 
draw from the degradations of a tyrant. He came 
to France, home of exiles and last refuge of the op- 
pressed, and month in and month out begged and 
besought the Italian consul in Paris to permit his 
wife and child to join him. In vain. In vain. The 
little man lost his head and fired on the consul. A 
French jury, deeply cognizant of the man’s wrongs 
and sufferings, let him off with a sentence of two 
years. Now armed guards are needed by the French 
consulates in Italy and Mussolini talks of national 
insult and provocation to war. Here are all the 
makings of a second Sarajevo. For Italy is allied 
with the bloody despotisms of Poland, Hungary, 
and Rumania. And it will do us no good, if war 
comes, to feel a passionate sympathy for France. 
For war destroys and brutalizes all. ‘There are not 
in the moral and hardly in the physical sense either 
conquerors or conquered. All go down to disaster, 
disgrace, destruction, despair. All. Force, honor, 
prestige, even fatherland—these are murderous con- 
cepts and murderous things, pagan, horrible, tragic. 
If John Smith does not learn from the despised 
Moses Levy civilization is doomed. 
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For we must never forget that in John Smith is 
our only hope. I must not say that none among his 
rulers in any country has the will to good and to 
peace. But that will can never or hardly ever be lib- 
erated from its entanglement with power, gear, 
friendship, ultimate class solidarity. It is hard for 
a Senator’s son to become a conscientious objector 
to military slavery and official murder. He who has 
least to lose is the free man. But he must be made 
to realize his freedom; he miust refuse to be dazzled 
by symbols, scared by false cries of danger, confused 
by the figment of a concept of honor that lost all 
meaning centuries ago. His conversion is not an 
easy task. For John Smith has through the ages 
been tribesman, feudal vassal, loyal subject, one- 
hundred-per-cent citizen—everything, in fact, ex- 
cept a human being. He has always been the object 
of the processes of history. Is there any hope of 
converting him at this late date into a man? 

I think there is; I hope there is. For I do not 
believe that in his innermost soul he is so very dif- 
ferent from Moses Levy. Only his historic experi- 
ence has been an unhappier one. He has been fooled 
into thinking himself a conqueror. He has warped 
memories. If he is a Frenchman he thinks, let us 
say, in terms of the splendor of Napoleon, not in 
terms of his great-great grandfather, who probably 
drowned miserably in the icy waters of the Beresina 
or froze to death on the wintry Russian plains. Moses 
Levy has the felicity of realistically thinking in 
terms of his grandfather, of his great-grandfather; 
he is not fooled by a splendid memory and a name 
still graven above a palace door. He knows what the 
world is really like. Now at bottom John Smith, 
quite like Moses Levy, probably wants love, children, 
knowledge, peace. Being an Aryan and a natural 
pagan and young in the discipline of history, he 
probably, unlike Moses Levy in this respect, still has 
a hankering for what he calls victory—some primi- 
tive desire, stripped of any moral motive or aim, to 
prevail, to create a superiority he does not feel by, 
at least symbolically, getting his knee upon some 
rival tribesman’s chest. Can we not teach him that 


no victory is his or ever has been, and that, closely 
regarded, such a thing as victory is no longer possi- 
ble in a crowded and complicated world? Even the 
shadow of victory works by contraries. It is the 
Italian master who is becoming corrupted, brutalized, 
degraded in the South Tyrol; it is the Tyrolese who 
will some day arise from their sufferings erect, 
spiritually purged, lovers of justice and of peace. 

Nothing will save us except peace. Economic and 
social justice, humanitarian endeavor, scientific dis- 
coveries—all are vain if destruction and utter deg- 
radation are always just around the corner. We 
must go out into the world; we must go to John 
Smith and drive the pagan from his heart—the fool- 
ish, short-sighted, self-destructive pagan. We must 
be tireless in this aim until a day comes when, if the 
masters ca!l to war, no one answers the call, but 
men, quietly disregarding flag and drum and the paid 
lies of the press, go about their business of peace. 
And we can still go to John Smith, not only in the 
name of his essential manhood and his posterity, but 
in the name of Jesus. Not of Christ. Christ is a 
knight and a gentleman and a pagan myth. But in 
the name of Jesus and the teachers of Jesus and the 
descendants of those teachers who are still many 
among the kinsmen of the Nazarene. For nearly 
two thousand years these men have known that 
peace alone is salvation. Upon justice and truth and 
peace our world rests. The pagan has raged against 
these pillars of the world for ages. They are near 
to toppling. We must save them and so ourselves 
and our world from crumbling back into chaos. 





The foregoing article is to be included in a book 
shortly to be issued by Harper 8 Brothers entitled 
“If I Could Preach Just Once.” Its author is well 
known as an editor, critic, and writer of autobiog- 
raphical chronicle and novels. He was at one time a 
teacher of German in a Middle Western university, 
and was later dramatic critic and associate editor of 
the Nation, to which journal he is still a contributing 
editor. His published works include “The Drama 
and the Stage” (Harcourt, Brace); “Upstream,” 
“Don Juan,” and “The Creative Life,” all issued 
by Liveright; “Roman Summer,” and “The Island 
Within,” both published by Harpers. 





Somewhat Metaphysical 
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formulas that are always logical, but never convinc- 
ing when they are torn out of the context of the 
moment in which they functioned. For literature 
is never really timeless in the literal sense, though it 
may be enduring. If it is timeless, it is only because, 
like Shakespeare or the Greek tragedies, it has once 
been timely. It carries with it the electrical fields 
of thought and motion as well as the consciousness 
that lived in and from and for them. 

Perhaps this is only an analogy, but if so, the 
two parallel lines each lead toward truth, and per- 
haps in some Einsteinian world meet short of in- 
finity. And whether the comparison is accurate or 
not, we can draw from it nourishment for the 
literary mind. Much of the rather unsatisfactory 
(“unspiritual” some would call it) realism of the 
last decades suffers from a preoccupation, like the 
scientists, with “fields” alone, regardless of their 
significance for the consciouness. Such work may 
be good experimentation, but unless the field of ex- 
perience means something in relation to the con- 
sciousness, the ego, that lives and changes within it, 
then the sterility which inheres in all meaningless 
phenomena may make these experiments barren. We- 
know so much, for example, of the fields of 
American consciousness from, let us say, Dreiser, 
so little of an ego worth breaking one’s heart over! 
If experience is unitary and has significance behind 
it, then the old question of quality must again arise, 
even while we are democratizing every emotion. A 
difference between wisdom and knowledge must 
once again be established. Let us Anow by all means, 
but, in literature certainly, let us be critical of the 
worth of knowledge. “Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates; . .. and the King of Glory shall come in... . 
Who is this King of Glory?” That, if the sym- 
bolism of the Psalmist be read in our sense, is the * 
question to be asked in literature. 
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Books on the 
Art of Living 


INTELLIGENT 
LIVING 


By Austen Fox Riggs, M.D. 


With an introduction by Dr. Frederick 
ilney 
A practical and helpful book by a 
widely-known consultant psychiatrist, 
head of a number of sanitariums 
throughout the country. Dr. Riggs 
tells all of us how we can adjust our 
lives, in friendships and business, to 
make for increased happiness and 
efficiency $2.00 


The Psychology of 
Youth 


By Jessica G. Cosgrave 
A Book for Parents 


This wise book cannot fail to be of 
interest to any thinking parent. Mrs. 
Cosgrave, head of the Finch school, 
for many years a well-known student 
of psychology and education, shows 
dramatically and with story illustra- 
tions the application of modern science 
to child training through the nursery, 
school, adolescence and young man and 
womanhood $2.00 


The Seven Torches 


of Character 
By Basil King 


Author of The Conquest of Fear 
If you have ever been dissatisfied with 





yourself; if you seem to have no con- 
trol over your life; if you have been 
disappointed in friendships; if you are 
worried over your future—this book 
will be a bulwark of strength and help 
to you $2.00 


The Doctor Looks at 
Marriage and 


di . 
Medicine 
By Joseph Collins 

“He seems to write with that weight 
of temperate wisdom which is the fruit 
of wide knowledge and the specialized 
experience of a lifetime.""—The Satur- 
day Review $3.00 


An Outline of Careers 
for Women 


A Practical Guide to 
Achievement 
Compiled and Edited by Doris E. 


Fleischman 
Gertrude Atherton, Mrs. Franklin 
Roosevelt, Jane Cowl, Norma Tal- 


madge—-these and dozens of other 
famous women have been chosen by 
Miss Fleischman to analyze the ne- 
cessaty qualifications for women em- 
barking on careers $3.00 


SEX and YOUTH 
By Sherwood Eddy 


Mr. Eddy turns to the sex problems 
of vouth, and considers such problems 
as Sex and Life, Sanity in Sex, Edu- 
cation, The Problems of Youth, The 
Problems of Marriage, The Problems 
of Family Limitation, Auto-Erotism, 
Companionate Marriage, and Divorce. 


$2.00 


__Can I Teach My _ 
Child Religion? 
By George Stewart 


This helpful book sets forth in a clear- 
cut, common-sense way what can be 
done and what cannot be done in the 
religious training of children. Ie gives 
tested ways and means of training the 
child which are within the scope of 
every earnest parent $1.50 





These are coming in April 


The Control of the Mind: 


A Handbook of Applied Psychology 
for the Ordinary Man 


By Robert H. Thouless 
April § $2.50 


The Hearth of Happiness 


By Anne Shannon Monroe 


Apri $2.50 


Am I Getting An 


Education? 


Edited by Sherwood Eddy 
i$ $1.00 





DOUBLEDAY DORAN 
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Books of Special Interest 


Little Blue Books 


THE FIRST HUNDRED MILLION. By 
E. HALDEMAN-JuLIus. New York: Si- 
mon & Schuster. 1928. $3. 

Reviewed by ARTHUR COLTON 
OW Mr. Haldeman-Julius sold a hun- 
dred million of his little five-cent 

Blue Books has several points of interest to 
several kinds of people. To publishers and 
advertisers it has a business interest. It 
brings out characteristics of the mass public, 
and it goes into methods with figures and 
detail. 

Books are bought mainly because the 
buyers wish to read them, and of course 
those who wish to read them to the extent 
of five cents each are many times more 
numerous than those whose desire amounts 
to twenty-five cents, or fifty cents, or a 
dollar, But one does not spend even five 
cents without a purpose; ninety-nine per- 
cent of the buyers of the Blue Books, says 
Mr. Haldeman-Julius, buy because they 
themselves wish to read them, and “from 
1260 titles almost anyone could select 
twenty or more that he would like to read,” 
at least with a degree of liking sufficent to 
cover a price that by mass production it has 
been possible to reduce to an approximation 
of the nominal. This seems to be the 
foundation of the faith. 

But it is the method and detail of market- 
ing these books that are most interesting. 
These are given generously. Mr. Haldeman- 
Julius presents classified and comparative 
lists of hundreds of books, with the num- 
bers sold, and shrewd interpretations of the 
figures. In the chapters on advertising, 
statistics are listed, and the results obtained 
from the chief periodicals used as adver- 
tising mediums are compared. There is a 
chapter on mass production, and another on 
the writers who worked for the series. 

ss 

In the two chapters called The Hospital 
and The Morgue, Mr. Haldeman-Julius 
describes the policy he has adopted in re- 
gard to books of which the sales are small. 
Books that fall below a sale of 10,000 a 
year are usually sent to the Hospital, where 
the general treatment is either to reclassify 
them,—that is to shift them to another list, 
or to change their titles, or to do both. 
Changing “The Life of Barnum” to “P. T. 
Barnum and His Circus” doubled the sales 
of the volume. “Poems of Evolution” sold 
two thousand under the title “Poetry,” in 
1925, seven thousand in 1926 as “When 
You Were a Tadpole and I Was a Fish,” 
and twenty thousand in 1927 when listed 
under Humor. 

The series is varied, containing classics 
of literature, collections of all kinds, and 
informational books especially written for 
it. Mr. Haldeman-Julius is something of 
a propagandist as well as very much of a 
publisher and is quite candid in admitting 
it. The proportion of books in his series 
which objectors would call anti-religious 
is rather formidable, and the list of “sex 
appeal” books is still more striking. Many 
of the titles would usually be called sensa- 
tional. Mr. Haldeman-Julius frankly says 
that these volumes represent his social 
philosophy and rises to their defense; so far 
as defense rests on the grounds of personal 
belief it is, of course, quite sound. But 
one cannot help noticing that in general 
the books with sex appeal have the largest 
sales; the largest annual figures for any 
one book seems to be 129,200 for “Prosti- 
tution in the Modern World,” and the next 
largest 112,000 for “What Married Women 
Should Know.” It seems that ladies still 
suffer from embarrassments, and that more 
young ladies will buy “What Every Young 
Woman Should Know” than “Sex Facts 
for Girls.” 

s+ Ss 

There is no way of determining any 
man’s motives or mixture of motives, It 
is a perfectly arguable social theory that 
it is on the whole better, tends on the whole 
to a healthier and safer society, to have 
all knowledge always open to all people, 
of both sexes, and young or old; that, since 
the protection of the young does not pro- 
tect on the whole, early knowledge of sex, 
as complete as possible, will do more good 
and less harm than any maximum or mini- 
mum of concealment. There are, of course, 
two sides to the issue, which is one of 
those that are never settled, in theory or 
practice. 

At any rate the little Blue Book series 
is a social phenomenon of some importance. 
Mr. Haldeman-Julius has written a book 
about it of extraordinary candor and in- 
terest. 


Scientific Societies 


THE ROLE OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By MARTHA ORNSTEIN. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1928. $3. 

Reviewed by F. V. MorLey 


IFTEEN years ago this was presented 

as a dissertation for the Ph.D. degree. 
Two years after that, in 1915, the author 
died. After this lapse of time it may seem 
remarkable for the dissertation to be re- 
printed in extenso; but it would have been 
culpable not to reprint it. Indeed, the sur- 
prising thing is that we should not have 
heard more about it. There is no doubt 
that Martha Ornstein was a rare student 
and a rare teacher; one need not base that 
on conjecture—the evidence is in this text 
with the forbidding title. And from the 
text, the first discovery is something unusual 
in historians of science: excellent judgment 
and excellent taste. 

She could stand aside and see things in 
perspective; she was predominantly cool, and 
did not let the fact that what she said was 
novel fluster her into false ornamentation 
and excitement. Her prose is admirably 
suited to her exposition; neat, concise and 
pithy, adequate to stir the imagination, but 
never in the way. Her judgment is shown 
by the treatment of her material, which is 
at once embarrassing by its mass and de- 
pressing by its gaps; by the questions she 
asks to make her thesis clear; and by the 
thesis itself, which is that, with the excep- 
tion of the medical faculties, universities 
contributed little to the advancement of 
science in the century which, more than 
any other, contained the landslide towards 
experimental methods. It was the scientific 
societies which contributed largely toward 
the new temper. “These societies were the 
Kulturtraéger of the second half of the 
seventeenth century,” she contends in the 
peroration, where, having done the work, 
she can afford to speak out freely. 


They were the concentrated expression of the 
new spirit which was to gain the supremacy in 
the realm of thought and life. They typify 
this age drunk with the fulness of new knowl- 
edge, busy with the uprooting of superannuated 
superstitions, breaking loose from traditions of 
the past, embracing most extravagant hopes for 
the future. In their midst the spirit of minute 
scientific inquiry is developed; here the char- 
latanry and curiosity of the alchemist and 
magician are transformed into methodical in- 
vestigation; here the critical faculty is developed 
so that the disclosure of an error is as im- 
portant as the discovery of a new truth; here 
the minute fact is put as high—nay, higher— 
than generalization; here the individual scientist 
learned to be contented and proud to have 
added an infinitesimal part to the sum of 
knowledge; here, in short, the modern scientist 
was evolved. 

There are many things which make the 
seventeenth century seem closer to our own 
day than the centuries which come in be- 
tween. The universities are not now separated 
from the activity of scientists; the parallel is 
not there. It is however, possible that there is 
a gap between the institutions and the men 
outside them who are concerned with the 
humanities; and it is possible that the present 
century may show a movement opposite to 
that described in this book—a movement to 
find again a dignity in the humanities. They 
are often looked on, in the rough and tum- 
ble of controversy, as enemies of experi- 
mental science; but it is among the top-dog 
scientists that one finds important indications 
of discontent with the limitations of the 
scientific outlook. If this reversal develops 
we may be in for such excitements as we 
have not had since the period discussed by 
Martha Ornstein. She would have found a 
stimulus in the ideas afloat nowadays; and 
she was one designed, by her knowledge and 
sensibility, to stimulate the arguments. 

A technical discussion of her chapters 
would be out of place, were it within the 
reviewer’s power. There are inevitably 
sources one would have liked to see men- 
tioned, which, no doubt properly, are un- 
tapped. Pepys’s account of experiments at 
the Royal Society, for instance, might have 
been drawn on; though off-hand I do not 
remember whether Wheatley’s Pepys was 
available before 1913. But more important 
than to discuss minutiz, is to draw attention 
to the interest of Martha Ornstein’s work. 
Those who look into it will be surprised at 
the amount of local liveliness and quiet 
humor. 





Harvey J. O’Higgins, novelist, short- 
story writer, and playwright, died last week 
of pneumonia. A few days before his death 
he prepared a short statement for a forth- 
coming issue of the Outlook summarizing 
his religious beliefs. 


















The Novelist of Vermont 
By Joun E. Fuitcrort 


Here we present the first biogra- 
phy of Daniel Pierce Thompson, 
the author of The Green Moun- 
tain Boys and The Rangers, and 
also the first printing of his 
unfinished novel The Honest 
Lawyer. Thompson's significance 
in American literature is indi- 
cated by Carl Van Doren’s re- 
mark that he “knew the Vermont 
frontier as Cooper knew that of 
New York,” and by the fact that 
he did more than probably any 
other person to keep alive the 
early traditions of his native 
state. Mr. Flitcroft’s work, based 
on original sources, will be es- 
pecially welcome to all students 
of Americana. $3.50 
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By WALTER VOGDES 


“Not since Ste- 
venson have I 
found a romantic 
novel so satisfy- 
ing.”—O. E. Rol- 


vaag. 


“Has the clear 
ring of absolute 
authenticity.”— 
Martha Ostenso. 
$2.00 
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MARRIAGE 
FOR ONE 


ERNO SZEP 


How the Jazz Age hit 
Jif Budapest is brilliantly 
described by this versa- 

| | tile Hungarian novelist. 
A lively society girl up- 

| sets her old-fashioned 
husband by recklessly 
enjoying modern 
freedom. $2.00 
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ELLIOT HOLT 





TAKES PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 





AS HIS FIRST PUBLICATION 





THIS 
DELICATE 
CREATURE 


cA Novel by 
CON O’LEARY 


‘This Delicate Creature’ is not selected 
as one of the outstanding books of the 
year”; writes Thomas Burke, author of “Lime- 
hous Nights”—“It goes on the shelf that holds 


999 


‘Henry Brocken’ and ‘Green Mansions’. 


“T SHALL be surprised — dismayed — if 


e@wo 


Boda, that lovely lady, wife to Lord Cahal- 
boyne and heroine of ““This Delicate Creature,” 
is considered by most of her admiring readers 
to be far the most attractive and authentic 
figure of the Mayfair galleries. Her charms 
are so unusual that Iris March must now give 
precedence to this younger beauty. 


eee 


“Vibrant with pity and understanding.” —The 
Times. 


“A strange and memorable novel.” — Man- 
chester Guardian. 
“Behind the whole book is a force of moral 
indignation which lends it fire and sincerity. 
A most unusual and noteworthy novel.”—The 
Sketch. 
“A brilliant tour de force, original, witty, and 
remarkably full of human sympathy.”—The 
Tatler. 

eed 
“This is a most original, curious and clever 
novel. Don’t miss reading it on any account.” 
—Eve. 

e@2oa 
“Tt grips. Con O’Leary has his message for a 
callous age.”—Christian World. $2.50 
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by 


EDWIN .¢ A. 
SELIGMAN 


$3.00 
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Random Thoughts ; 
of a Man at Fifty 
By 


TIPS ON LIFE FROM A 
WALL STREET BANKER 


A sound investment for Golfers, 
Bankers, Athletes, Musicians, Law- 
yers, Ministers, Doctors and Pro- 
fessors, 
W. Orton TeEwson 
(Formerly Editor of the Literary 
Review, N. Y. Evening Post) 
“There is much meat in it. $ 
Enough to feed a whole army of 
thinkers. All of it is inspiring. 
One cannot read the book with- 
out being the better for it.” 
To be hagdvat Putnam’s, 2 West 
45th Street “Brentano's; Duttons, or 
of the Author at 157 East 72nd 








Street, New York City. $1.50 
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Philo Vance 
never solved 
a more 
baffling 
problem 
than 
that presented in 


The Bishop 
Murder Case 


by 
S.S. Van Dine 
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Literature in Post-War Poland. II. 


By R. Dysosxk1 


University of Cracow 


‘| en from poetry to the very 
widest field of contemporary literary 
production in Poland,—to prose fiction, and 
beginning with the most obvious things, we 
find that the post-war period has been par- 
ticularly favorable to a kind of writing 
perhaps best described as “semi-fiction,” 
autobiography in essence, but romance in 
form. Persons who had been in Russia as 
prisoners of war or exiles, and passed 
through the inferno of revolution and civil 
war, others who had been caught in the 
turmoil of Bolshevism, anti-Bolshevism, and 
rural rioting in the border provinces be- 
tween Russia and Poland, still others who 
had taken a part in the heroic struggle of 
the new Poland against the huge Bolshevik 
invasion of 1920,—all these wrote books 
on their experiences which certainly were 
“stranger than fiction” and sometimes 
glowed with all the colors of literary ex- 
cellence. The outstanding book of this type 
in post-war Poland is Mme. Sophia Kossak- 
Szezucka’s “Pozoga” (“Blaze”: London, Al- 
len & Unwin), in which the chaos of events 
in the Ukrainian region during the revolu- 
tionary years is vividly described and a dirge 
is sung over the ruin of those old centres 
of cultural tradition, the homes of the 
Polish country gentry in the borderlands. It 
was farther afield that Ferdinand Goetel, 
now the President of the Polish P. E. N. 


Club, went for the material of his stories:’ 


as a prisoner of war in Russian Turkestan 
he had observed the curious results of the 
impact of Bolshevism on the Oriental men- 
tality of the natives, and it is with this 
mainly that he deals in a number of color- 
ful and racy stories, of which “Kar-Chat” 
is perhaps the best. The more voluminous 
F. A. Ossendowski, with his sensational 
yarns of wandering and adventure in 
Eastern Asia, is wegen seiner Beriihmtheit 
allgemein bekannt (as Heine said of Meyer- 
beer), and need barely be mentioned here. 

All these works deal with the outcome 
of the war rather than with the war itself. 
The war as such is perhaps still too near us 
to inspire great literature anywhere. Still, 
it is worth mentioning that 1928 saw the 
publication of the first book of a hitherto 
unknown Polish author, J. Kossowski, en- 
titled “Zielona Kadra” (“The Reserve in 
the Forest”), in which war-time experience, 
chiefly on the Italian front, has been turned 
into powerful writing in the form of a 
number of short stories. 

We are in a very different region of 
semi-autobiographical writing in the works 
of one who is perhaps contemporary Po- 
land’s most perfect master of prose style. 
Julius Kaden-Bandrowski, in his two 
charming volumes, “The City of My 
Mother” (“Miasto Mojej Matki”) and “In 
the Shadow of the Forgotten Elm-tree” 
(“W cieniu zapomnianej olszyny”) has suf- 
fused a delicately allusive outline of scenes 
from childhood and youth with a tender 
coloring of lyrical emotion and poetry 
which gives to them a glamor of their 
own, He has since carried his art into a 
wider field in collecting his impressions of 
post-war Europe in a volume called “Eu- 
rope Making Hay” (“Europa Zbiera Siano,” 
1927), and quite recently he has given 
something like Zola’s “Germinal” to Polish 
literature in his novel of the life of the 
miners in one of Poland’s coal-mining dis- 
tricts (“Lenora,” 1929). 

Last but not least among the more or 
les» autobiographical writers may be men- 
tioned one who represents the psycho- 
analytical manner now so fashionable in the 
literatures of the Western world, Mme E. 
Kuncewicz, who has lately created a stir 
in the Polish book-market with her first 
volume of stories. “The Alliance with the 
Child” (“Przymierze Z dzieckiem,” 1927) 
certainly shows searching insight into the 
nixed workings of instinct and reason in a 
woman’s soul. Another woman, M. Da- 
browska, has tried to expound the mentality 
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of farm workers through her reminiscences 
of a manorial childhaod in her collection 
of stories, “People from Over There” 
(“Ludzie Stamtad,” 1926), and a third, Ewa 
Szelburg, at the very outset of her career, 
has boldly ventured into the mazes of re- 
ligious psychology in her novel “Whither?? ’ 
(“Dokad?” 1927.) 

While these are specimens of emphatically 
“modern” writing, there is no lack, on the 
other hand, of distinguished work in more 
traditional forms. It seems, in particular, 
as if we were on the eve of a revival of the 
historical novel in Poland. For a long time, 
the eminence of Sienkiewicz (who died in 
1916) discouraged all attempts in that field, 
and Zeromski’s “Ashes” (recently translated 
into English), a novel of the Napoleonic 
period, remained the only rival of Sienkie- 
wicz’s great stories of seventeenth-century 
Poland. After the war, there was a spell 
—in Poland as elsewhere—of marked dis- 
taste for all history on the part of the 
younger generation, and an isolated master- 
piece like W. Berent’s “Living Stones” 
(“Zywe Kamienie”), a weirdly fascinating 
tale of medieval life, stood distinctly apart 
from the main stream of literature. Re- 
cently, however, the field of history is be- 
ing entered on more frequently: Mme 
Szezucka, mentioned before among the auto- 
biographers, after several historical narra- 
tives of smaller compass, has boldly ven- 
tured into the seventeenth century domain 
which was peculiarly Sienkiewicz’s own, and 
in her two-volume novel “Zlota Wolnosc” 
(“Golden Liberty,” 1929) has drawn a 
large-scale picture of the ruinous struggle 
between a self-willed king and a lawless 
nobility, of the Polish-Russian wars of the 
time (which Sienkiewicz, writing under the 
Russian censorship, had not been able to 
touch), and above all, of the growth and de- 
cay of Protestant doctrines in Poland, which 
only post-war Polish historical research has 
brought into full light. 

Another characteristic development in re- 
cent Polish narrative prose must be duly 
emphasized as indicative of the regained 
fulness of healthy national life, and that is 
the growing importance of humor in litera- 
ture. Kornel Makuszynski, who began his 
career before the war, has lately risen into 
unquestioned supremacy in that field, and 
among his numerous volumes of humorous 
novels, stories, sketches, essays, and songs, 
one post-war collection of reminiscences of 
early youth, “Bezgrzeszne Lata” (“The 
Sinless Years”) stands out by reason of its 
poetic charm and tenderness as well as its 
humorous vein. If Makuszynski may be 
said to represent humor in the English 
sense of the word, the brilliant journalist 
and critic, Antoni Slonimski, stands for the 
distinct qualities of wit, irony, and satire: 
his contributions have a large share in the 
popularity both of the literary weekly 
Wiadomosci Literackie (The Literary News) 
and of the excellent political comic paper 
Cyrulik Warszawski (The Barber of War- 
saw). 

The subject of wit in Poland cannot be 
touched without mentioning the name of 
“Boy” (a pseudonym for Dr. Tadeusz 
Zelenski), who, besides having translated 
the whole of Moliére and nearly a hundred 
volumes of other French classics, has pro- 
moted the gaiety of his nation both by a 
volume of sparkling humorous verse, en- 
titled “Slowka (“Little Words”), and by ex- 
quisitely entertaining critical essays, Among 
other essayists, two deserve to be singled 
out, Stanislaw Wasylewski, who excels 
chiefly in literary vignettes of eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century scenes and per- 
sonalities, and Jan Parandowski, who, in 
several witty and amusing books, has put 
new life into the ancient pageantry of 
Greek mythology. 

2s Ss 

The drama has not been mentioned so 
far. As a matter of fact, Polish drama, 
like drama in Europe generally, is suffer- 
ing economically and socially from the 
victorious competition of the picture theater, 
and the subsidized repertory theaters in the 
larger cities, in spite of occasional con- 
cessions to the taste of the masses, constantly 
show large deficits. As for dramatic writ- 
ing, the conditions of success in that field 
are notoriously more difficult than in fiction; 
besides, it is a commonplace of Polish 
literary history that essentially dramatic 
genius—apart from the two outstanding 
figures of Slowacki in tragedy and Fredro 
in comedy—has always been singularly 
scarce. In these latter days, the powerful 
poetic plays of Wyspianski are a formidable 
inheritance to face for beginners; and those 


younger poets who have dared to challenge 
Wyspianski’s glories in his own domain— 
such as K. H. Rostworowski and L. H. 
Morstin, and even E. Zegadlowicz—‘iave 
shown more lyrical inspiration than dramatic 
force in their verse plays. For “problem 
plays” from modern life a tradition had 
been established by the work of St. Przy- 
byszewski, Z. Kisielewski, and Gabrielle 
Zapolska; but what is produced in this 
genre, as well as in drawing-room comedy, 
in the Poland of to-day by writers like W. 
Perzynski, W. Grubinski, St. Kiedrzynski, 
St. Fjalkowski, St. Krzywoszewski, hardly 
seems to have the seeds of literary perma- 
nence in it. This, however, is a common Eu- 
ropean experience at present, and enough, I 
trust, has been instanced above of the vivid 
and promising activities of contemporary 
Polish writers in other fields to justify full 
confidence that Polish literature, although 
no longer a dominant force in national life, 
is playing, and will continue to play, a 
worthy part in world culture. 





Intimate Recollections 


DE LOTI A PROUST. Souvenirs et Con- 
fessions. By Louis pE RoBERT. Paris: 
Ernest Flammarion. 1928. 


Reviewed by AMELIA VON ENDE 
At a time when the writers of biog- 


raphies and reminiscences of great men 
seem concerned with unveiling the animal 
behind the human being they write about, 
it is very refreshing to come across a book 
of recollections of literary celebrities whici. 
does not delve into their subconscious selves, 
does not analyze and label their complexes 
and to the delectation of a certain class of 
readers dwell upon the shady side of their 
lives. Louis de Robert presents a procession 
of modern French writers in brief, simple 
sketches, picturing them as he had seen and 
known them, professionally and socially, He 
does not strip them of the laurels with 
which a more appreciative and less sophis- 
ticated generation had endowed them. 
Though during his years as reporter on 
the Journal and the Echo de Paris he was 
something of an enfant terrible, known for 
an almost brutal frankness and even ag- 
gressiveness, he never lacked the reverence 
due to real greatness. For his frankness 
was tempered with such keen understanding 
and such deep human sympathy, that he 
cheerfully accepted the petty weakness of 
the great and even in his brusk sallies never 
belittled their merits. The young journalist 
became a friend and confidant of many of 
his famous compatriots and learned to know 
sides of their character unknown to the 
world and even to the profession. 

An interview with Pierre Loti was the 
beginning of a friendship which ended only 
with Loti’s death. The first and the last 
chapter of his recollections and confidences 
are a warm tribute to the writer whom few 
of his colleagues knew intimately. He re- 
lates numerous instances of Loti’s delicate 
attention and thoughtful consideration for 
mere acquaintances and of his kindness and 
devotion to friends, which sometimes as- 
sumed the proportions of sacrifice. De 
Robert was frequently for long periods 
Loti’s guest at Hendaye and knew him bet- 
ter than did any of his contemporaries. 

The book reflects a personality rare 
among intellectuals today. De Robert had 
retained the ingenuousness and enthusiasm 
of youth at an age when the majority of 
the men about him adopted or affected a 
sophisticated attitude. He was ambitious to 
make for himself a name as journalist and 
his love and capacity for work were such, 
that older collegues turned over to him 
many an important job. Thus it was he 
who reported the famous case of Norton vs 
Clemenceau, which resulted in the complete 
acquittal of the latter. 

There were few writers of his genera- 
tion that de Robert did not meet and of 
whom he does not report some word, some 
incident. Barrés, Coppée, Lavedan, Renard, 
Hervieu, d’Esparbés, Bernard, Allais, Van- 
dérem, appear in his book. On the thres- 
hold of Verlaine’s sordid home he meets 
Catulle Mendés just leaving, and asks: 
“What did he die of?” and Mendés replies: 
“To live no longer!” With a few clever 
words he sketches a striking portrait of the 
men he speaks of, brings them close to the 
reader, makes them live before one’s eyes. 
He does not flatter, for he was not blind 
to human weakness. Rostand and Mirbeau 
fare badly with this truthsayer. Yet be- 
tween the lines one can always discern the 
friendly feelings he had even for those 
whose manners or mannerisms grated on 
him. His book is not only a valuable con- 
tribution to French literary biography, but 
a most enjoyable one, and is likely to call 
attention to his other works, especially to 
the “Roman du Malade” deeply admired by 
Proust. 
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ICH old Catherine Chandler was dead! Four 

days ago she had been as domineering and as 
far from death as ever—and now her heirs were 
making merry in her parlor, awaiting the reading 
of the will. Then—surprise, shock, consternation! 
Instead of éase and riches, this most extraordinary 
of wills condemned them to a weird six months’ 
probation, living together under the same roof, ex- 
posed to the nerve-wracking stress of suspicions, 
selfish desires and a ghastly inquisition planned by 
the dead woman. What happened in that house of 
death, between the devil and the deep sea? 


The DEVIL 
and the 


DEEP SEA 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


Author of Black Butterflies, Miss Nobody 
from Nowhere, ete. 
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A DEAD MAN DIES 


By PERCY MARKS 
Author of The Plastic Age, ete. 


A sparkling, sophisticated successor to the 
novel that set young America by the ears a 
few seasons ago—the famous Plastic Age. 
Here again is a story of young people and 
their problems. The central figure is a thrice 
married mother, forty-five years young, 
whose zest for life and living is as keen as 
that of her three grown children. Here is 
the inevitable conflict between forward- 
looking youth and strong middle age still 
glorying in its strength. “There is the dash 
of audacity in it, a hint of conflict and a 
promise of high entertainment that is ful- 
filled completely."-—\. Y. American. $2.50 


A GOOD 
MARRIAGE 


By MARY BREARLEY 





Miss Jordan’s legion of enthusiastic followers 
will thrill, laugh and applaud by turns as they 
read this master mystery story. Here is no cut- 
and-dried detective hauled in to solve a conven- 
tional murder. Every character in the story is 
his own detective, working sometimes together 
and sometimes at cross purposes to unravel the 
piquant mysteries surrounding his involuntary 
companions and the more puzzling mystery of . 
how Catherine Chandler died. What 

secret lay behind the clandestine visits 

of Mrs. Price and her stunning daughter 


A quiet novel of a married woman and her 
husband, which surprises the reader by the 
strength and moving quality of its appeal. 
It is the story of Tom and Faith Grandage, 
outwardly an ideal couple, whose life to- 
gether turned out to be anything but the 
idyl implied in that ironic phrase, “a good 
marriage.” It is the story of a woman’s love 
life—first blinded, then frustrated, finally 


turned back into safer channels. “Infinitely 
moving. —N. Y. Times. “Entertaining and 
interesting in its sincerity.”.—Boston Tran- 
script. “A deeply felt and haunting story.” 


—London Times. $2.00 


PORTRAIT OF 
AMBROSE BIERCE 


By ADOLPHE pe CASTRO 


A living, palpitating picture of one of the 
strangest geniuses among American men of 
letters. The author of this volume is the 
“Dr. A. Danziger” who collaborated with 
Bierce on The Monk and the Hangman’s 
Daughter, and whose lifelong friendship 
with Bierce was one of the great literary 
liaisons of modern times. Dr. de Castro de- 
scribes young Bierce the Civil War soldier; 
Bierce the San Francisco columnist, the keen- 
witted critic, the poet; Bierce the lover of 
women, the friend of men; and above all, 
Bierce the human being, a strange, mercu- 
rial, enigmatic, great-souled figure. I[llus. 

$3.50 


MARRIAGE In The 
MODERN MANNER 
By Dr. IRA S. WILE and MARY DAY WINN 


Science helps to solve the marriage problem 
in one of the most sane, sympathetic and 
practical books that has ever been written on 
the subject of marriage. A psychiatrist of 
many years’ experience in dealing with every 
kind of marital trouble and a well-known 
journalist here face the fact that if marriage 
is to survive it must adapt itself to modern 
conditions. Simply but wisely they give 
counsel on every angle of the question—on 
the reasons for marrying, the entrance of 
children, the struggle for early adjustments, 
incomes, “in-laws,” sex communion, “the 
other woman,” divorce, ete. $2.00 


Lily to their city apartment? What dread 
message did each member of the ghostly 


houseparty receive in old Miss Chandler’s 


darkened room? Get THE DEVIL AND THE 
DEEP SEA — and you won’t lay it down until 


you know 


At all Bookstores 


$2.00 


es 





COCHRANE 
THE UNCONQUERABLE 


By ARCHIBALD D. TURNBULL 

and NORMAN R. VAN DER VEER 
A swashbuckling sea tale narrating the stormy career 
of Admiral Tom Cochrane, whose iron nerve and 
half-trained crews drove the Dons from South 
American waters. $2.50 


THE BRAND of the SEA 
By KNUD ANDERSEN 


A powerful novel of the sea and of how it possesses 
the souls of men who follow it. This Danish story 


is a masterpiece of realism tinged with symbolic 
force. $2.50 


LURE OF THE DUST 
By HARDING FORRESTER 
Mystery, romance, shipboard intrigue and back-coun- 


try adventure centering around the fortunes of two 
young English people in the wilds of Rhodesia. $2.50 


EARTH-BORN 
By HOWARD SNYDER 


A novel of plantation negro life, filled with authentic 
descriptions of religious fanaticism, superstition, bar- 
baric revelry and sinful love. $2.00 





AT HOME 
AMONG THE ATOMS 
By JAMES KENDALL 


Chemistry popularized for the intelligent layman. 
Dr. Kendall has turned what used to be a chore into 
a delightfully humorous and _ instructive picnic. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


THE LIFE of ALL LIVING 
The Philosophy of Life 
By FULTON J. SHEEN 


A new book by this brilliant young priest is an im- 
portant addition to your Lenten reading. Its unusua)- 
ly attractive binding makes this «a beautiful Easter 
gift. 1.75 


PEAKS OF INVENTION 
By JOSEPH LEEMING 


What man has done to harness nature in the last 
quarter-century—a fascinating outline of recent sen- 
sational strides in perfecting a dozen miracles of 
invention. Illustrated. $2.50 


THE WITCHERY 
OF WASPS 
By EDWARD G. REINHARD 


A charming nature book in the manner and spirit of 
the great Fabre. This book deser’bes the peculiar 
and unorthodox habits of the American solitary 
wasp. [llusmated. $2.50 





New York City 


35.3 Fourth Avenue THE CENTURY CO. 
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Points of View 


A Reply to Mr. Simonds* 


lo the Editor of Te Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Let us start reading Mr. Simonds’s letter 
by taking the last paragraph first. His con- 
clusion is that British security and American 
rights are irreconcilable when viewed from 
the angle of naval policy. There is no 
compromise in “such a quarrel” which in- 
volves “the deepest political instinct in each 
country. Each of us sees our position in 
the world in terms which are incompatible 
with the vital interests of the other. . . . If 
war remains unthinkable, the present ad- 
justment is equally unthinkable.” 

When we come to this impasse, we know 
very well we should not have started out 
on a path that leads to it. Yet Mr. Si- 
monds performs a real service in showing 
that this is where the logic of the navalist 
point of view leads both countries. The 
conclusion is not that the countries are to 
reach this logical result, but on the con- 
trary, that they are not to follow the naval 
logic at all. If all the other interests of Great 
Britain and the United States are to be sub- 
ordinated to these so-called vital interests 
which end in inevitable catastrophe, then in 
this subordination there is something funda- 
mentally wrong, because it produces a com- 
plete maladjustment. This means in plain 
English that it is totally wrong for us and 
for Great Britain to make naval strategy 
the keynote of Anglo-American policy. 

It is perfectly true that if a Power that 
has held dominion over the sea asserts claims 
which an equally great Power refuses to ad- 
mit, the scene is set for conflict. But it is 
equally true that navalists and militarists 
have always calculated international rela- 
tions in these terms. It is their business to 
do so. Some time ago this sort of reason- 
ing was demonstrating the inevitable con- 
flict between Japan and the United States in 
the Pacific. It was the same philosophy as 
Kipling represented in his distrust of Russia 
before the British made terms with the Czar 
in 1907. It is the same kind of philosophy 
as many French and British held with ref- 
erence to the inevitable conflict between 
France and England prior to 1904. Those 
who think of the wars that have happened 
as being inevitable should study history to 
see how many of the wars once said to be 
inevitable have never happened. Fortunately 
common sense has its strategy as well as the 
tacticians. 

Let us first of all examine this claim of 
British-American naval conflict on its own 
basis, and see if the blue prints of this fu- 
ture naval war have taken account of the 
whole situation,—I mean even in terms of 
war itself. War, even between naval 
Powers, is fought with other things than 
navies nowadays, not to mention the sub- 
marine, which does not operate according 
to any previous naval strategy and is 
therefore not calculable in the same terms 


* Mr. Simonds’s letter was printed in the issue 
of The Saturday Review of February 2%. 


as surface ships because its use is of an en- 
tirely different kind. There are also air- 
planes and military action, there are finan- 
cial blockades and economic measures reach- 
ing through the whole civilized world. The 
idea of a war being settled by the naval 
maneuvering of two groups of ships is al- 
most as medieval as to think of settling it 
by bowmen, War is now mass production 
involving the whole science of destruction, 
and its effects spread in directions never cal- 
culated by the general staffs. It is because 
of this changed nature of modern war that 
the renunciation of it as an instrument of 
national policy has a strategic justification. 
Had it remained controllable in terms of the 
hand industry that war used to be, it would 
not readily be given up. Nevertheless, rec- 
ognizing this new situation, we have defi- 
nitely renounced it. 

The fact of this renunciation seems to 
Mr. Simonds utterly unreal. To treat it so 
is to treat our pledged word as though it 
were a fraudulent assertion before the 
world. It may take some time for those 
who think in terms of war to realize the 
dishonor which would some to a country 
that has foresworn their way of thinking 
if it actually continues to build its policy in 
terms of an instrument of policy which it 
has renounced. It is time to have some 
plain thinking and plain talking on this 
subject. Mr. Simonds has been utterly 
frank on his side. There is no reason for 
reticence upon the other. 

But while a complete reply to Mr. Si- 
monds can be made upon the basis of the 
open pledge of the United States in its last 
treaty with Great Britain, that of the Pact 
of Paris, there is as well another reply in 
the consideration of sound policy itself, had 
there been no such treaty binding us to 
peace. These two countries have given 
sureties for peace both to the world gen- 
erally and to each other, in that they are 
the two great commercial nations of to-day 
with investments throughout the world that 
depend upon continuing peaceful conditions 
for their economic life. It is a wholly false 
conception of international finance which 
makes it synonymous with conflict by em- 
phasizing the rivalries of international trade. 
That is a medieval way of thinking, as 
shortsighted as the policies of Spain under 
Philip II or France under Louis XIV. The 
Empire of American business is not of that 
kind, Increased production does not fall 
upon a narrowing market, but stimulates 
the industries of all the world to respond 
to our own with increased wealth and ca- 
pacity to buy. Indeed, the economic argu- 
ment for peace is stronger than the moral 
or religious one has ever been. We are tied 
in with all that makes for prosperity 
throughout the world; and equally so is 
Britain or any other civilized country. 

As only an illustrative chapter in the vast 
balance sheet of international trade, take the 
relations between Canada and the United 
States. It is our best customer and we are 
its best customer. Does Mr. Simonds think 
that this is not a “vital interest” to be 


maintained by both? Or does he.envisage 
a conquest that brings tribute in place of 
the codperation of free nations? The plain 
fact is that war between nations like Great 
Britain and the United States is henceforth 
an anachronism, as definitely as feudal cas- 
tles, and it is a strange fact that those who 
think that they are thinking realistically by 
thinking militaristically are really thinking 
in terms wholly out of date. “Vital inter- 
est” is a term that will have new connota- 
tions in the era which is being created for 
us by the machine and modern science. For 
the penetration into other countries of in- 
dustrial investments makes common vital in- 
terests for nations that are engaged in this 
overlapping business. 

How then shall we settle the question of 
the seas? Not by our arguing concerning 
the size of our battleships, but by subordi- 
nating naval strategy to that kind of policy 
which employs for the settlement of its dis- 
putes the institutions and the instruments 
which are used in the business world, those 
of accommodation and conference, of con- 
tracts, and courts to enforce contracts. Ad- 
mittedly police will play its part where these 
instruments are violated. But we are no 
longer living in the day when the police 
dictate our business methods—which are the 
policies of nations—but are strictly subordi- 
nate to them. This is especially the case 
between the United States and Britain. And 
the problem of adjusting policies to .these 
real vital interests, which are those of peace, 
is not to be solved by inciting nations to 
develop mutual distrust at a time when they 
are building up a world that depends upon 
mutual confidence for its prosperity. 

There are many other answers that can 
be made to this letter of Mr. Simonds; such 
as to recall the race in armaments between 
Britain and Germany, and the fact that ac- 
commodation between those two countries 
was thwarted by the navalists when Hal- 
dane was within sight of the goal of settle- 
ment. But there is no need to go afield for 
precedents. Mr. Simonds shows us that the 
strategist scheme of history heads straight 
for war, or at least for ruthlessness on one 
side and humiliation on the other. I submit 
that this is not the structure of civilization 
today and that the policies which it calls 
for are as false as the history upon which it 
rests is inappropriate and misapplied. 

James T. SHOTWELL. 

New York City. 


Beddoes Again 

To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Permit me to supplement information 
given by two of your recent contributors. 

In addition to the two shilling Routledge 
series, mentioned in Mr. Arthur Colton’s re- 
view of the recent Beddoes “Life,” and to 
the Fanfrolico edition, mentioned by Mr. 
Ruder in your correspondence columns, there 
exists an edition of the works of Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes published by Dent, London, 
in 1890. This edition (of which I possess 
a set) was edited, with a memoir, by Sir 
Edmund Gosse, and consisted of two 
volumes. Gosse edited, also, the letters of 
Beddoes, which were published by Elkin 








More dramatic than “The Blue Train” 
mystery—more surprising in its solution 


than “The Murder of Roger Ackroyd” 


?SEVEN DIALS 





sree, 


THE SCENE - 
‘Chimneys 


earlier novels. 


The year’s 
liveliest 
detective 
story! 


The famous old English manor house 
the setting of one of Agatha Christie’s 


THE MYSTERY — An unintelligible and cold-blooded 
murder at a house party. 
THE SOLUTION —The sort of dramatic surprise for 
which Agatha Christie is famous. 


$2.00 


‘(AGATHA CHRISTIE 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, 449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Mathews and John Lane. My copy bears 
the date “mdccexciv.” 

The Dent edition was limited to “five 
hundred copies for England and five hun- 
dred for America.” Of the Letters, six 
hundred were printed for England. So far 
as I know, both are now out of print. 

PauL Horcan. 


New Mexico Military Institute. 





Pyrrhist or Pyrronhist 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

You have made trouble for innocent 
lexicographers in your article, “The Ad- 
ventures of Libido,” in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 2, by your use, on page 638, of 
“pyrrhist;”—middle of first column, and 
brazenly repeated toward the bottom of 
the second column. 

The Librarian of the Springfield Library 
wrote to ask if we could throw any light 
on the word; and in due time, we shall get 
an abundance of queries, from sharp-eyed 
school-marms in Kansas, or New Hampshire, 
or South Africa, complaining bitterly, or 
chortling with the happiness of discovery, 
that the word is “not in Webster’s New In- 
ternational”—or, in any dictionary. My 
tentative reply to Dr. Wellman, of the 
Library, is that “there ain’t no sich animile,” 
—and that it was a slip, somehow, for 
“Pyrrhonism.” 

But—is there any authority for “pyrrhist,” 
—or is it an intentional coinage? I 
diagnosed the first one as, possibly, a mere 
typographical inadvertence. But then I 
bumped into the repetition—? 

If you meant it, I protest. The gentle- 
man’s name was [Il ¥ppwv and you can’t make 
a good “pyrrhist” out of that;—to say 
nothing of confusion with adjectival forms 
from Pyrrhus, who has the legitimate 
“Pyrrhic” already. And, from the stand- 
point of personal prejudice, I object to 
lower case use in such derivatives. You 
would not write miltonic, or virgilian, or 
socratic, or washingtonian .. . 

We should be grateful for any informa- 
tion you can give. Of course, there may 
have been use of it, but our rather exten- 
sive files show no evidence, and no dic- 
tionary that I examined lists it. 

H. L. PANGBORN. 
“Webster’s New International Dictionary.” 

Springfield, Mass. 

Hands up! But I think that Husley is 
guilty too. I shall call him a Pyrronhist. 
—The Editor. 





Feeble Editing 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

In your issue of February 2, Mr. A. D. 
Ficke suggests as one of the main causes 
for feeble reviewing the fact that reviewing 
is so meagerly paid, according to his reck- 
oning the equivalent of fifty cents an hour. 
I thoroughly agree with him, and believe 
his logic applies as well to the editing of 
school editions of classics. The average 
editor receives from $50 to $100, depend- 
ing on his standing, for his editorial labors. 
These consist usually of writing a ten or 
fifteen page “Introduction,” and, in some 
cases, of supplying two or three pages of 
notes. Either there is not time for a 
thorough examination of the text itself or 
the pay is not adequate to cover all the 
labor and judgment involved. I have be- 
fore me a handsome copy of “The Scarlet 
Letter,” recently published by one of our 
best houses. Among some fifty aberrations 
in text, not counting divergences in punctu- 
ation, I find such gems as “had not been 
departed,” “courser fibre,” “unquestionable 
cruisers,” “scourage” for “scourge,” ‘“im- 
parted” for “imputed,” “nervously” for 
“nervelessly,” and many others. Clearly, if 
we want “guaranteed” texts and “Introduc- 
tions” that are not too obviously dictated 
from the arm-chair we shall have to pay 
the editor a somewhat higher rate than that 
which we now give to student assistant 
theme readers. 

Ernest E. Lesy. 


Southern Methodist University. 





Admiral Buchanan 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I am at present engaged in gathering 
material for a biography of Admiral 
Franklin Buchanan, and should be pleased 
to correspond with any one who may have 
letters, to or from or relating to Buch- 
anan, or any other information bearing upon 
his career. 

CHaRLEs LEE LEwis, 
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The New Books 


The books listed by titie only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Art 


GEORGE O. “POP” HART. Twenty-four 
Selections from his Work. Edited with 
an Introduction by HOLGER CAHILL. New 
York: The Downtown Gallery. 1929. $2. 
This neatly printed thin octavo attrac- 

tively covered with brown cartridge boards 
is the first of a series of monographs on 
Contemporary American Artists. We find 
an approximately even division between text 
and plates. The latter are collotypes, and 
of fine definition and tone. In this initia] 
monograph the editorial burden has been 
light, for Mr, Hart has furnished by way 
of autobiography a miniature Odyssey of 
his fates and wanderings which needed only 
some interweaving of comment. This slight 
but still delicate task the editor has done 
with taste. 

“Pop” Hart has reversed the ritual order 
of a painter’s career. Where most artists 
attain fame and appreciation because they 
have painted well, one might maintain that 
he paints well because he was already 
famous and appreciated. This only pardon- 
ably exaggerates the situation. For. years 
before Mr. Hart was taken seriously as a 
painter, he was a legend and a genial portent 
for his personality and his adventures by 
land and sea. He had beaten and worked 
his way to the ends of the earth, and had 
had a most narrow escape from marrying 
a Marquesan princess. Much of this is told 
entertainingly and unpretentiously in the 
thin book before us. 

This picaresque glamour probably post- 
poned due recognition of a real talent. As 
Whistler once remarked of the versatile Lord 
Leighton, it was felt that “Pop” Hart “also 
painted,” and few took the pains to note 
how well and racily he painted. He is per- 
haps at his best in water color, the style 
being fat, exuberant, and rich in color. By 
preference he paints humble people of any 
race or hue that comes along. His is an 
art of sombrero and shirt sleeves, but a 
gallant and perceptive art at that. Indeed, 
at a moment when a forced expressionism 


divides the honors with an equally calculated 
pedantry, any painting at once so casual and 
so justly felt is refreshing. 

In recent years Mr, Hart has cultivated 
etching and lithography with happy results, 
Eighty-two of these sheets are catalogued 
in this monograph. Technically he is quite 
various, painting rather than drawing with 
the needle. Besides the regular edition of 
this book there is an autographed limited 
edition of 250 copies, at ten dollars, each 
copy provided as frontispiece with an 
original lithograph which will not be 
printed separately. 


Biography 


THE PREPARATION OF STEWART 
BURTON NICHOLS. By Martua S. 
NICHOLS. Grafton Press. 1928. 

This book, chronicling the life of a man 
who died at the age of twenty-five, is val- 
uable chiefly as the revelation of a character 
of rare sweetness, promise, and charm. 
From boyhood to the two brief years when 
he represented Amherst at Doshisha Univer- 
sity in Japan and on through to the year of 
his illness, he showed, with his many other 
qualities, a capacity for friendship that 
gave him an ungrudging admiration ap- 
proaching hero worship from all who knew 
him. This it was his mother’s delicate task 
to show. She chose, to do it, a method in 
which the fulness might sometimes seem to 
obscure the sought-for end, but, which really 
serves to give the reader a more intimate 
view of her son’s character, for even in the 
lively descriptions of his experiences in 
travelling—engrossing in themselves, and 
unpadded travel-diary—his character crops 
out, intense, interested in everything, hu- 
mane-minded, and with a deep sense of 
humor. Drawing as much as possible from 
his vivid letters, diary, and few writings, 
Mrs, Nichols has filled in with a narrative 
that with reticence, yet a visible and justifi- 
able pride in her son, reveals him to the 
reader. 

To recommend the book as a record of 
the college life of a youth of the best type, 


or as the story of a two-years’ trip abroad, 
arresting, yet without any journalistic 
trickery, would be unjust. It is more than 
either, or both. Mrs. Nichols has entitled 
the book “The Preparation . . .,” and after 
her son’s character, really greater than in 
her modesty she dare affirm, has been made 
to live again for the reader, we ask, as she 
does, what is the inexplicable reason for 
such tragedies?’ We can answer only ac- 
cording to our faith; yet in her presentation 
of this man there is a challenge to our faith. 


Wittiam Harvey. By Archibald Malloch. 
Hoeber. $1.50. 

Tue Pepro Gorino. By Captain Harry Dean 
and Sterling North. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

Tuose War Women. By One of Them. Cow- 
ard-McCann. $2.50. 

Lerrers AND Leavers or My Way. By 7. M. 
Healy. Stokes. 2 vols. $10. 

Tue Impuritans. By Harvey Wickham. Dial. 
$3.50. 

Laennec. By Gerald B. Webb. Hocber. $2. 

INTELLIGENT Livinc. By Austen Fox Riggs, 
M.D. Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 

A Texas Titan. By John M. Oskison. Dou- 
bleday, Doran. $2.50 net. 

Pick Ur tue Pieces. By North 3-1. Double- 
day, Doran. $3 net. 

Bitter Bierce. By C. Hartley Grattan. Dou- 
bleday, Doran. $2.50 net. 

Herman Metvitrte. By Lewis Mumford. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.So. 

Tuomas SuHapwett. By Albert S. Borgman. 
New York University Press. 

Sir Epmunp Hornsy. An Autobiography. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5. 


Fiction 

AMAZON OF THE DESERT. By P. N. 

KrassNorF. Duffield. 1928. $2.50. 

Everyone, the saying runs, has in the ex- 
perience of a lifetime material for one sig- 
nificant story. General Krassnoff had un- 
usual material, and used it admirably, in his 
two-volume first novel of Russia in war and 
revolution, “From Double Eagle to Red 
Flag.” At least so far as his new book 
gives evidence, that was his one story. 
“Amazon of the Desert” is material for the 
movies—all about a grumpy old Cossack 
officer, contentedly commanding an isolated 
frontier post among the mountains of Cen- 
tral Asia; the unexpected arrival of a beau- 
tiful tomboy niece; expeditions and forays; 
the inevitable hopeless love affair; the in- 


dispensable rapscallion rival; his impossible 
rescue from an Oriental dungeon by the in- 
defatigable uncle, after a reprehensible es- 
capade across the Chinese frontier; the in- 
credible miraculous escape from the pur- 
suers; the improbable but requisite final sur- 
render of the young beauty to the old bear. 
Readers in their early ’teens will like it—as 
will other readers of the same mental age. 


THE SPECTACLES OF DR. CAGLIOS- 
TRO, By Harry STEPHEN KEELER. 
Dutton. 1929. $2.50. 

Add to the literary attacks on the existing 
order of things one mystery story. Mr. 
Keeler thinks that the handling of the 
problem of insanity in our public institu- 
tions leaves much to be desired. He also 
has a*suspicion that the science of psycho- 
analysis, as it sprang full-panoplied from 
the head of Dr. Freud, leaves something to 
be desired on the side of scientific exactness. 
And to the end that he may properly make 
mock of “the cracks and greasy spots on 
the social wallpaper,” he has devised a quite 
acceptable tangled plot. Quite obviously, 
however, the tangle interests him less than 
the psychiatrists and the lunatics, and the 
reader is glad enough to have it so. 

Jerry Melbourne is the son of a Chicago 
millionaire who for some inscrutable rea- 
son has kept his son hidden away in Aus- 
tralia all his life. The father dies and 
young Jerry crosses the world to collect 
his inheritance, only to discover that he has 
been left nothing but a pair of ungainly 
blue spectacles, which his father’s will re- 
quests that he wear for a year, in settle- 
ment of a bet which the father has lost 
to the general manager of the estate, the 
villain of the piece. Things happen with 
a bewildering rapidity, and the upshot of 
them is that Jerry finds himself incom- 
prehensively committed to a state institution 
for the insane. ‘The question of how a sane 
man without friends can get out of such 
a place, in case someone on the outside 
has an interest in keeping him there, in 
terests Mr. Keeler greatly, and it would 
seem to be a very interesting question. The 
author’s picture of the inmates of such a 
place and the routine of life in it is ab- 
sorbing. Of course the plot neatly untan- 
gles itself in the end. 

(Continued on next page) 











LOVE 
IN CHICACO 


by Charles Walt 


“He writes like a house afire.”— 
Harry HAnseN, N. Y. World. 
“Here is the Chicago novel... . 
Mr. Walt has created the 
character of a professional killer 
who is one of the most extra- 
ordinary figures to appear in 
American fiction in many years.” 
—Hersert Aspury, N. Y. Her- 
ald Tribune. $2.50 


THE WORLD’S 
ILLUSION 


by Jacob Wasserman 


Its tremendous importance still 
undimmed eight years after 
publication—it is safe to say 
that this great work is Wasser- 
man’s masterpiece. 2 Vols. $5.00 


MOTHER INDIA 


by Katherine Mayo 


This remarkable book still finds 
more new readers any week 
than all the books written in 
answer to it. $3.75 





NOTE 


We are publishing within the 
next ten days new books by 
Sinccair Lewis, HENRY SEIDEL 
Cansy, JosEpH Woop KRUTCH, 
and KATHARINE MaAyo. 








by Lewis Mumford 


AUTHOR OF 
Sticks and Stones and The Golden Day 


Herman Melville is perhaps the greatest imaginative 
writer that America has produced. Melville lives for us, 
to quote his biographer, not because he painted South 
Sea rainbows, not because he was one of the greatest of 
American adventurers, but because he grappled with cer- 
tain great dilemmas in man’s spiritual life, and disclosed 
the black night that lay beyond the cozy hangings of 
Victorian parlors. Moby-Dick is without doubt one of 
the supreme poetic monuments of the’ English language. 


Lewis Mumford is one of the finest of contemporary 
critics, and his previous work in The Golden Day shows 
how eminently well fitted he is, by sympathy as well as 
by knowledge, to the task of interpreting the adventurous 
life, the profoundly imaginative mind, and the complex 


work of Herman Melville. 


The Literary Guild Selection for March 


$3.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 





HERMAN 
MELVILLE 
author of 


MOBY-DICK 


NEW YORK 
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“Carlyle was a loud 
and angry barker, but 
a feeble biter ... .” 


wrote Sir Edmund Hornby, a staunch and sturdy 
Briton, whose autobiography ($5.00) throws strong 
light on Victorian England. “No more entertaining 
book of the kind has been given to the public for a long 
time,” said the London Observer. “Few people can 
have enjoyed a more picturesque life, and he tells us all 
about it with an admirable gusto.” 





“Mr. Mackail makes even walking upstairs exciting,” 
says the Boston Transcript of Denis Mackail’s delight- 
ful new novel ANOTHER Part oF THE Woop ($2.50). 
The New York Herald Tribune adds, “It is high 
comedy about a group of splendidly natural British 
youngsters in a vein of priceless fun.” 





“I would sacrifice a ton of self-styled histories for such 
a book as this,” wrote Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart of 
A Fatauist At War by Rudolf Binding, German 
poet, novelist, philosopher ($3.75). And the London 
Spectator called it, “A book so beautiful and tragic, so 
full of caustic wit and brilliant observations, and yet 
with passages of such sheer lyric poetry, that it is 
worthy even of the birth-pangs of war.” 





He dreamed of a Black Empire as he traded along the 
African coast and struggled through her steaming 
jungles. Captain Harry Dean's. wanderings are ended, 
but their memory lives in a stormy and magnificent 
book of reminiscences, THe Pepro Gorino ($3.50). 





“The truth about human beings is never what the 
world pretends it is,” says Osbert Burdett, biographer 
of Beardsley Blake and Gladstone. Mr. Burdett’s new 
book, THe Brownincs ($4.00) is a study of a unique 
love story for nowhere else is there a record of two 
human beings equally matched in genius and passion, 
and equally faithful in living up to their deals. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


~~ New York 
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is4 Brilliant character sketches of our thirty-eight envoys 
a) to England. The author was accorded the unprecedent- 

















AMERICA’S 
AMBASSADORS TO ENGLAND 


1785-1928 
By Beckles Willson 





ed privilege of consulting the archives and of transcrib- 
ing confidential despatches, and the result is a fascinat- 
ing record, with much new material. Mr. Willson i is the 
author of the equally vivid, and interesting “America’s 
Ambassadors to France,” published last year. Both books 
are illustrated from numerous photographs. $5.00 





§ Your bookshop has this book and others published by 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., 443 FOURTH AV., N.Y. 
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The New Books 


Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 
THE MOLEHILL, By Atice RITCHIE. 

Putnam. 1929. 

The scene of this book is Geneva where 
the League of Nations (Miss Ritchie in- 
variably calls it the Office) affords an in- 
ternational background for characters who 
are chiefly English minor officials and their 
feminine assistants. It is the behavior of 
these patriotic expatriates, their attitude to- 
ward their work and toward each other, 
that supplies the main interest of the novel. 
Caroline Bailey, one of several score young 
women of all nations working in the Office, 
has come out from England to join the staff 
after being thrown over by her fiancé. Her 
mood of unhappiness and disorientation runs 
through the book, but, though she is the 
central figure, the author does not succeed 
in creating a vital personality. This is the 
more to be regretted because the lesser 
figures are very well drawn. 

Miss Ritchie with restrained irony pic- 
tures a diplomatic circle which, far from 
being cosmopolitan and stimulating as one 
might reasonably expect it to be, appears 
provincial, even dull. The suburban mind 
remains suburban, even in Geneva. Routine 
work for the Office is curiously like routine 
office work for commercial organizations the 
world over in its effect on the worker, but 
the gradual disillusionment of the idealists, 
the sudden perception of futility spreading 
like a contagion, is a condition peculiar to 
the Office. It gives Miss Ritchie an op- 
portunity for subtle handling of the emo- 
tional possibilities. 


HER SON. By Marcaret FULLER. Mor- 
row. 1929. $2.50. 

This novel is in reality much more the 
story of His Mother than of Her Son. In 
it another president is born, or, if not born, 
at least made. The book is dominated by 
one character, Laura Deane Wolcott, from 
the time when, as a little girl, she brow- 
beat her family into applying lace on her 
petticoats in ripples until the moment when 
as the mother of the president she walks 
out of the White House gate and salutes 
the statue of Lafayette. Through little 
girlhood, young womanhood, marriage, 
motherhood, one flame burns singly in the 
heart of Laura Wolcott, the flame of ambi- 
tion for her son. Weakness, modesty, indo- 
lence are relentlessly trained out of him. If 
he were more real he would necessarily be 
an automaton, for the springs of his being 
are not in himself but in his mother. 

The rather sketchy father who prefers 
a little leisure and kindliness to acrid and 
constant thrift threatens always to become 
a fascinating character only to be suppressed 
by the harsh vitality of the wife, in whose 
scale of values success and honor are the 
highest—but with success mentioned first. 
If Margaret Fuller aimed in “Her Son” to 
show the devastating effect of a narrow, 
sure character on all about her, then she 
has succeeded admirably. If, on the other 
hand, she aimed to show the gradual crea- 
tion of the personality of a son, she has 
defeated her own attempt. The character 
of the mother falls like a shadow across 
that of the son, forcing him into the like- 
ness of the mother rather than stimulating 
him to any realization of his own potential- 
Ifies. 


THE CHINESE VENTURE. By Dorotuy 

GRAHAM. Stokes. 1929. $2.50. 

“The Chinese Venture,” like “The French 
Wife” which came from Dorothy Graham 
not long ago, gives a rather fascinating 
picture of Americans abroad. When sub- 
ways are overcrowded and one hundred 
per cent Americanism seems rather too high, 
we often find it pleasant to picture, our- 
selves living abroad, retaining, represepting 
perhaps, our nationality in an entirely dif- 
ferent environment. Miss Graham offers 
a vicarious satisfaction for such impulses, 
and, for that, “The Chinese Venture,” as 
well as “The French Wife,” is pleasant 
reading. Yet this is hardly Miss Graham’s 
cutstanding achievement. 

The author has, too, a store of de- 
tails, a colorful way of depicting actuali- 
ties that enhances “The Chinese Venture” 
especially. Thus pictorially, as well as now 
and then emotionally, does she transpose her 
reader to the distant, enigmatic land which 
is China. Rather cleverly, through three 
generations of Americans with interests in 
Chinese trade, she succeeds in showing suc- 
cessive phases of oriental and occidental re- 
lationship. The Opium War, the Boxer 
Rebellion, the contemporary revolt of young 
China, are made momentarily real as the 
story develops, as the personality of Ameri- 
can and Chinese meet and modify, or remain 
the same. To the impressionable reader, as to 
the impressionable Jared, Jerrod, and Jerry 


Meade, the figures of the Singing Girl, and 
the idealized Manchu lady will become’ sym- 
bols of a past beauty; while Miss Wang, 
of present day China, offers a more prosaic 
expression of the problems to be faced to- 
day. 


SEE MY SHINING PALACE! By Diana 
Patrick, Dutton. 1929. $2.50. 
Diana Patrick has drawn her title from 

Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poem which com- 
ments unfavorably upon the ugly houses 
built upon the solid rock and commends the 
shining palace insecure upon the sands. But 
whereas with Miss Millay there is never a 
taper lighted at both ends or one rock placed 
upon another on the tide-disturbed shores 
without full consciousness of and delight in 
the inevitable bright danger, Miss Patrick’s 
heroine really believes that her house can 
endure upon its shifting foundation, She 
builds in faith, not in defiance. 

Miss Patrick’s latest novel—and the list 
of her novels lengthens each year—deals 
with interclass wedlock. Isabel Herrold is 
the daughter of a newly rich builder, but 
in neither the father nor the daughter is 
there anything of the nouveau riche. They 
are simple, honorable people with a genuine 
love of beauty, and of work they make al- 
most a fetich. Their rather idyllic life in 
a model manufacturing town is interrupted 
when Isabel comes in contact with the De 
Tourmeilles of Tormil. Beautiful, fascinat- 
ing, debauched, and debauching, these De 
Tourmeilles dazzle and despoil the idealistic 
Isabel. Though the Herrold-De Tourmeille 
marriage is the heart of the book, this is a 
broad-bosomed novel filled to overflowing 
with people, places, events, and comments 
on life, all given in Diana Patrick’s swiftly 
moving yet conversational style. 


THE FATHER. By KaTHARINE HOLLAND 

Brown. Day. 1928. $2. 

It is not difficult to understand why “The 
Father” was selected in the Woman’s Home 
Companion-John Day Novel Competition 
for the $25,000 prize. It has the setting, 
the characters, the style, and the story very 
much suited to the audience such a prize 
novel is intended to reach. The period is 
that of the troubled decade before the Civil 
War, the spirit is that of the pioneer. 
Katharine Holland Brown has written lov- 
ingly of her characters, and they have 
gained rather than lost through this affec- 
tion lavished upon them. The father and 
the daughter in the story are sturdily 
bound to each other by a love which feeds 
upon stronger food than sentimentality. 

From a New England home where the 
father’s abolitionism proves to be of too 
strong a vintage for the environment the 
Stafford family moves to a little town near 
Springfield, Ill. But before the exodus little 
Mercy Rose, the daughter of the Father, 
goes a-visiting in Concord and is the guest 
of Mr. Emerson. Mr. Mann and Mr. Al- 
cott come a-calling, but “Nate” does not 
appear. Later he materializes from two 
strong hands protecting Mercy Rose against 
darkness and young Augustus Seabury’s 
tame lynx into a kindly presence and re- 
assuring voice—“My name is Hawthorne.” 
Later, in Illinois the family friend and 
very chief aid is a certain backwoods 
iawyer with a fund of amusing anecdotes 
—his name is Abraham Lincoln. 

All these people and their doings come 
obviously from family lore, and they have 
an added warmth gained from the open 
fire before which their stories have been 
told to wide-eyed, and eared, children. If 
little is gained from such sources for the 
new psycho-scientific biography, much is 
gathered that does reach those strange ac- 
cessories of the human heart, the cockles. 
“The Father” is a pleasant story of pleasant 
people, pleasantly told. 


THE INNOCENT ACCOMPLICE. By 
Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. Doubleday, 
Doran. 1929. $2. 

Gilda Franklin, a well-bred English girl 
who spends her affluent leisure sojourning 
at Continental resorts, learns, too late to 
prevent the marriage, that her dear best 
friend has been wedded to Cuthbert Lane, 
a man of doubtful character and calling. 
Not long after, while Gilda is guest at an 
Alpine inn, a man is found murdered, and 
evidence which is significant to Gilda alone 
points strongly to Lane, though he is far 
distant from the scene, as somehow involved 
in the crime. The problem which then nat- 
urally confronts Gilda is: Should she share 
her information with the police, and per- 
haps thereby bring grief and disgrace to 
her beloved friend, or remain silent? She 
decides on the latter course with the result 
that she is herself soon regarded with sus- 
picion. The solution of her difficulties fur- 
nishes the context of the rest of the story, 
which is a fair thriller. 

(Continued on page 764) 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs, BECKER, C/o The Saturday Review, 


ss HE lines quoted below (somewhat cor- 
rected from the version sent to me) 
have been running in the head of W. H. L., 
New York, for two weeks, since a friend 
in Paris who found them quoted by André 
Maurois asked for their source. Everyone 
he consulted could all but recite the verses, 
but no one could be sure of the author, 
though everyone guessed the same man:— 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 

Whatever gods may be, 
That no life lives forever ; 
That dead men rise up never; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


When a stanza has thus broken loose from 
its moorings of authorship and of context, 
and hangs hauntingly around the general 
consciousness, the chances are that Swinburne 
wrote it, This time he wrote it in “The 
Garden of Proserpine.” There must be at 
least a dozen lovely passages that have been 
thus drawn away from the poet and into the 
current of life; who knows or cares what the 
title of the poem may be whence comes “Let 
us go hence and rest: she will not love,” or 
“Swallow, my sister, O sister swallow,” or 
“If love were what the rose is, and I were 
like the leaf,” or “Ask nothing more of me, 
sweet; all I can give you I give,” or “I will 
go back to the great sweet mother—.” The 
only other modern I can think of whose 
verses have thus swum away from him is 
Ernest Dowson. Perhaps this may be for 
the same reason that marks so many heavenly 
airs, “Composer unknown.” A lovely tune, 
melting into the air that no man may pos- 
sess, may soon lose ownership. 

This column has an iron rule that noth- 
ing is to be done about quotations. But 
every now and then one comes along that 
may not be denied, and what is the use of 
being a department if you may not depart 
from your own rules? So I may as well 
tell H. H., Tacoma, Washington, that Mr. 
Kallen was within his rights in saying, on 
page 550 of this review, that “the rest is 
on the lap of the Gods. To date, the laps 
of the Gods are clean.” H. H. has seen 
both “knees” and “laps” given thus indi- 
rectly to the immortals when this quotation 
has been used, and thinks one or the other 
should be taboo, and how about capitalizing 
the deities? According to the fount of my 
classical scholarship, “Hoyt’s New Cyclo- 
pedia of Practical Quotations” (Funk & 
Wagnalls) the nearest to the original 
(Homer: Iliad, Book XVII, 514) is “That 
lies in the laps of the gods.” But other 
versions sanctioned by long usage are: “Yet 
verily these issues lie on the lap of the 
gods,” “But these things in the God’s Knees 
are repos’d,” “And yet the period of these 
designes, lye in the Knees of Gods,” so that 
Mr. Kallen might even have capitalized the 
laps without departing too far from the 
usage. 

Further inquiries about sources of quota- 
tions—unless they are those the editor does 
not have to look up—should be sent to the 
Boston Transcript; at least that is the direc- 
tion in which I have been diverting traffic 
for a great while, without permission but 
without complaint. 


E. W., New York, on behalf of a club 
studying the British Empire, asks for a brief 
list of novels, preferably by Australian au- 
thors, but certainly with the scene laid in 
Australia, from which one may be chosen 
for a book review on the day the club dis- 
cusses this part of the world. 


Nor many novels with an Australian 

scene are now in print in America. 
One of the best, the first volume of a 
trilogy with the general title “Richard Ma- 
honey,” by Henry Handel Richardson, ap- 
peared in this country (Holt) some ten 
years or more ago, but it went out of print 
and the others were, so far as I know, never 
published here. The series has just been 
completed and now runs “Australia Felix,” 
“The Way Home,” and “Ultima Thule,” 
published in England by Heinemann. It is 
a life-story of uncommon power and un- 
compromising sincerity, and I do not think 
it will send any young doctors emigrating 
to the Antipodes. ‘The Boy in the Bush,” 
by D. H. Lawrence (A. & C.*Boni), was 
written in collaboration with an Australian 
novelist, Miss Skinner; the sense of color 
and of atmosphere is even more vivid than 
in his own Australian novel, “Kangaroo.” 
I think the safest choice for a club review 


is “Working Bullocks,” by Katharine Su- 
sannah Prichard (Viking). This is a story 
of the logging district, robust, and straining 
with the spirit of the place and the people; 
the likenesses and differences of its life from 
life in other pioneer parts of the world 
make it congenial to the American reader. 
“The Sower of the Wind,” by Richard De- 
han (Little, Brown), takes place in Western 
Australia and concerns the untrammeled af- 
fection of a pearler for a lady of means 
who turns out to be a Bhingi, thus introduc- 
ing the race problem as it develops down 
under. The author is stronger in religion 
than in rhetoric; her style is tortuous and 
high-flown. 


e E. B., Weyburn, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
far from all bookstores, would send for the 
Modern Library edition of Lawrence 
Sterne’s “Tristram Shandy” and of “Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel,” by Rabelais, if as- 
sured that these are neither abridged or ex- 
purgated. 


HE Modern Library “Tristram Shandy” 

is complete and unabridged, and this 
means unexpurgated, The Modern Library 
“Gargantua and Pantagruel” is edited, with 
an introduction by Donald Douglas. It con- 
tains the Four Books of Rabelais, condensed 
into one volume. 


W. L. S., Cleveland, O., has asked several 
booksellers and librarians for a guidebook 
to Spain of recent publication, but finds 
only the pre-war Baedeker, Has anything 
as dependable as Baedeker been issued within 
the past few years? 


T= fourth edition, 1913, of Baedeker 
is the latest that we have, though a 
Blue Guide, “Spain and Portugal,” by Find- 
lay Muirhead (Macmillan), is in process 
of preparation to add to this excellent 
group of guidebooks. ‘Though some of 
Baedeker’s information, especially on prices, 
may need revision, on the whole it is de- 
pendable, and it is generally used by tra- 
vellers. “Travelling Light” (Brentano) is 
a brief and practical pocket guide to Spain 
and Morocco, lately issued. There are sev- 
eral recent books that cover the ground, if 
not in guidebook fashion; one is “Pleasant 
Days in Spain,” by Nancy Cox-McCormack 
(Sears), the American sculptor, and another 
is “New Trails in Old Spain,” by Vernon 
Howe Bailey (Sears), both of these illus- 
trated. “Spain in a Two-Seater,” by Hal- 
ford Ross (Brentano), goes in by way of 
Brittany, the Vendée, Guyenne, and Gas- 
cony; it would be good for planning a tour 
by automobile, for it attends to many prac- 
tical details. There is much about inns, of 
which one in Gascony is described, from an 
old list, as “good—with horrors.” ‘San- 
tander,” by E. Allison Peers (Knopf), is 
another recent book about Spain, and there 
is a new guide to Castile, called “Spain 
from the South” (Knopf), by J. B. Trend, 
whose writings on Spain are well known, 
while Salvador de Madariaga has lately 


given us, in “Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards” (Oxford University Press), a 
valuable study of national characteristics. 


M. O., Concord, N. H., needs travel books 
about Wales, 


HERE is a Blue Guide, “Wales” .(Mac- 

millan), and a pair of books about the 
country are in the Highways and Byways 
series (Macmillan); “Highways and By- 
ways in North Wales,” by A. G. Bradley, 
who has written a similar one for South 
Wales, The same author has written also 
“In Praise of North Wales” (Houghton 
Mifflin). “Gallant Little Wales,’ by 
Jeannette Marks (Houghton Mifflin), is a 
spirited book about the country, with sev- 
eral indicated tours, and there is a Welsh 
section in J. J. Hissey’s “Leisurely Tour in 
England” (Macmillan). The prospective 
traveller Will find plenty of local color in 
the novels of Hilda Vaughn, especially in 
her latest one, “The Invader” (Harpers), and 
there is, even more than that, a humorous 
and completely understanding attitude in 
regard to certain important characteristics 
that have not been always either understood 
or taken humorously. 


C. L. S., Somerset, Pa., asks for books 
about Mustafa Kemal pasha. 


E figures largely in “An Englishwoman 

in Angora,” by Grace Ellison (Dutton), 
and in Price’s “The Rebirth of Turkey” 
(Liveright), and in the two rich records of 
the life of Halidé Edib, “Memoirs of Ha- 
lidé Edib” and “The Turkish Ordeal,” both 
published by the Century Co. 





* 





standing of life. 


execution. 


great charm. 





NEW YORK TIMES: Profound in its read- 
ing of mankind; astounding in the brilli- 
ancy of conception; serene and sure in 


THE NEW YORKER: One of the most im- 


portant musical events of the new year. 


JULIA PETERKIN, in the Book League 
Monthly: Helma is the ideal woman for 
a man-made world. This alluring book is 
conceived with clearness and written with 


Acclaimed by 


The New York Times calls it 





the Press 
and Critics Everywhere 





An Amazing Achievement” 


PRIMA DONN 


By PITTS SANBORN 


“Prima Donna has finer intellectual distinction than any other American novel 
that I have read since Mrs. Warton’s Valley of Decision. With that rare intel- 
lectual quality are combined a profund emotional appeal, a wise, direct under- 
Here are living characters, admirable workmanship, orginal, 
imaginative phrasing, above all a moving story perfectly constructed from first 
page to last—the beautiful, inevitable conclusion.”— JOHN MACY. 


drama ...a 


book . . 


A Selection of the Book League of America 


Two volumes, boxed, $5.00 


THE OUTLOOK-INDEPENDENT: 


Every great singer’s life is like this, has 
been and will be. 


ST. LOUIS TIMES: A moving and beautiful 
. a profoundly penetrating psy- 
chological study of a woman. 


VAN WYCK BROOKS: Best novel I know 
that has been written in this country on a 
musical subject. 


Intense 


quality of timelessness. 





LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 210 Victoria Street, Toronto 
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with racy stories of covered wagon 
days, Indian fights, episodes of the Civil 





Shake hands with €a Howe / 


“Here is an American story of 
a plain man who lived a plain 
life among plain people,” says 
William Allen White. “Every 
page has its delightful adven- 
ture...as unique and Yankee as 
the Star Spangled Banner itself.” 


Read 


ED HOWE’S 
Own Book 











PLAIN PEOPLE 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the SAGE of POTATO HILL 


A fascinating chronicle of American 
life from Abraham Lincoln to Irvin 
Cobb and Clarence Darrow, packed 


DODD, MEAD &8® COMPANY - 


War, notable men and women and the 
changing manners and customs of fifty 
years, every page pungent with the 
homely waggish philosophy for which 
Ed Howe is famous. 


Price $3.00. 
NEW YORK 











life in 





Don’t miss the rent party. 


novel. 








It’s the new authen- 
tic Harlem scene, featured in the play and in this 


Macaulay 
Publishers» NewYork 


Two smash hits 


Wallace Thurman, CO-au- 
thor of “Harlem,” the excit- 
ing dramatic hit concerning 
New York’s black 


belt, is also the author of 


The Blacker 
the Berry 


A thumping good novel of the night-life hilarity 
and bitter tragedy that are really Harlem, by this 
talented Negro writer. Hailed as the most honest 
and accurate book yet written around Negro life. 





$2.50 

















MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAAAAALAAAAL 





The publishers take great pleasure in announcing a new title 


in the Men of Letters series 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON 
By Brian W. Downs 


This is more than a scholarly account of the great English 


writer, who was the father of the modern novel and the first 


to give significant form to it. 


illuminating touches of a painter in words. 


period. 


And it is accurate in every detail. 


It is a colorful life with the 


It reconstructs the 
$2.00 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 286-302 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 











EALLYHOO 
FOR~~-A 
MENDICANT 


LIVERIGHI 








HORACE 
GOOD KOOKS 


SAMUEL 
HOFFENSTEIN 
author of Poems 
in Praise of Practi- 
cally Nothing, says: 


“Fresh, pungent, 
lively and whimsical 
verses—original in 
theme and back- 
ground, individual in 
style. He has tapped a 
new vein, quite his 
own, and done it de- 


lightfully.” $2.00 

















Conducted by Marton Ponsonsy 


Children’s Books of Long Ago 
By WiLBuR Macey STONE 


HERISHED in the hearts of most of 

us is a sentimental affection for the 
books of our childhood. Whenever we 
hear the old fairy stories and tales of ad- 
venture mentioned, we are immediately on 
the gui vive and anxious to rehearse our 
remembrances. So perhaps those who now 
must select books for their children or 
grandchildren will be pleased to retrace 
their steps and venture again among the 
books they loved and to go even farthet 
into the dim past where they will find the 
ancient originals of some of the books still 
popular. Our object is as extensive as the 
history of the world, for I am sure the chil- 
dren of the cave dwellers were properly 
thrilled with the picture writing scratched 
on the cave walls by their elders. But let 
us be satisfied to take up our quest with the 
invention of printing in Europe, which was 
not quite half a century before Columbus 
instituted the transatlantic ferry service. 

The growing interest in children’s books 
of the past has manifested itself recently in 
several notable exhibitions of these ephe- 
mera of the nursery. In October and No- 
vember of last year the Newark Public Li 
brary had more than forty cases of old 
juveniles on view. In November and De- 
cember the same collection was shown in the 
Boston Public Library. In December last, 
Harper’s Boys’ and Girls’ Bookshop in New 
York displayed several hundred examples, 
and even the dignified old Grolier Club put 
on an exhibition of early old books for 
children. Also, as the Grolier Club never 
does anything in a small way, its show con- 
tained many of the rarest and most desirable 
items that have survived. 

se 

This revival of interest began with the 
showing in 1927 at the New York Public 
Library of Dr. Rosenbach’s superb collec- 
tion of American juveniles. In that collec- 
tion are numerous early little books of 
which only one copy of each is known, an 
assemblage calculated to make the ordinary 
collector’s heart bleed. 

In view of the physical insignificance of 
most old juveniles and the often ragged 
condition in which they are found, a very 
pertinent question arises: “What is there in 
these little old rags to attract the collector?” 
I have been pursuing this quest for thirty 
odd years, so perhaps I can answer the ques- 
tion. For one thing, the personality which 
exudes from them is alluring. The digni- 
fied collector, or the collector of dignified 
volumes, is very keen for association copies, 
that is, such copies as were owned and used 
by the great and near great. Among juve- 
niles there are many volumes which bear 
the marks of ownership of those lost to 
fame, but such books are often rich in sen- 
timental value. Who could resist cherishing 
a copy of “Infantine Stories, composed pro- 
gressively in words of one, two, and three 
syllables, adorned with excellent engrav- 
ings,” published in London in 1810, which 
bears on its flyleaf in laboriously executed 
penmanship “Lilla Busfield, for taking pains 
with her Reading”? Lilla is quite unknown 
to us now, but one can picture a demure 
little girl in long skirts, pantalettes, and 
poke bonnet, with a kerchief crossed over 
her breast, “taking pains with her reading.” 
In fact, one of the “excellent engravings” 
with which the book is “adorned” shows a 
little girl who, I am sure, looked just like 
Lilla. Some of these little old books were 
passed down in the family as the original 
owners outgrew them. “Rose and Agnes, 
or the Dangers of Partiality, A moral Tale, 
London, 1809,” is inscribed, in the “ele- 
gant” penmanship of the time, “Elizabeth 
Drewe Band Dec. 26th, 1809, The Gift of 
her Aunt Mrs. C. Penruddocke.” Elizabeth 
grew up, and ten years later, in a somewhat 
cramped hand, added the following: “& 
given her sister D. Penruddocke Band on 
her birthday Dec. 7, 1819.” Perhaps Eli- 
zabeth was short of pocket money and was 
thus able to make a generous gesture with- 
out expense. 

Of course, rarity is a prime attraction 
not only in juveniles but in the book col- 
lecting game in general. To possess a vol- 
ume the companion to which does not exist, 
or at least has not yet turned up, gives a 
thrill even to the hardened collector. Some- 
times such choice bits are truly gifts of the 


gods, thrust upon one out of a clear sky. 
About a year ago an acquaintance in a small 
New England village who combines book 
collecting with occasional reluctant book 
selling, so that he may collect more books, 
sent me on approval fifteen time-stained 
leaves of a little book, a bit over three 
inches tall, accompanied by a modest bill. 
These proved to be portions of a copy of 
in early edition of “The Holy Bible in 
Verse,” a popular juvenile of the first quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century. After some 
searching of records I was delighted to find 
that these leaves, including a perfect title 
page dated 1724, were the only remains on 
record of a copy of an unknown edition. 
This little book is of particular interest be- 
cause it was issued and probably written by 
Benjamin Harris, to whom is ascribed the 
origin of our celebrated “New England 
Primer.” In fact, the “Holy Bible in 
Verse” contains the same little pictures which 
were used in the earliest known copy of the 
“New England Primer.” So, the gods were 
kind! 





A HANGING 


But enough for the moment about the ap- 
peal of juveniles. I hope, as we progress 
in our review, to make evident the basis of 
their allure. As this story cannot possibly 
be crowded into one issue, we will follow 
the classic example of that bugbear of the 
beginner in Latin, Casar, and, as with an- 
cient Gaul, this article will be divided into 
three parts: 

I. CHAPBOOKS AND BROADSIDES, 
covering the subject up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

Il. FLOWERY AND GILT, which will 
tell about the golden age of the juvenile, 
when children’s books were small and beau- 
tiful, 1750 to 1830. 

III. PINAFORES AND PANTA- 
LETTES, which is descriptive of the dress 
of the little girls in the early part of the 
reign of Victoria. The books of the period 
were as prim and precise as the youngsters 
who owned them. 

st 


So now to begin with the ancient matter. 

I. CHAPBOOKS AND BROADSIDES 

It was stated earlier in this article that 
children’s books were at least as old as the 
history of printing. The first issue of the 
Gutenberg press, antedating even the cele- 
brated Bible, was an ABC book. Caxton’s 
“Golden Legend” was essentially a juvenile. 
It was made up of legendary tales of the 
saints and immediately became a best seller, 
equally interesting to the common people 
and to children. 

Toward the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury popular tales of wonder and mystery 
in cheap form attained wide circulation in 
England. These were printed in black 
letter, the accepted type of the day, such as 
Caxton used. While I have read with much 
interest, black-letter copies of “Valentine 
and Orson,” “The Seven Wise Masters of 
Rome,” and others, this old and obscure 
printing is difficult reading, and I am sure 
the children of those days found it pretty 
hard sledding. 

In the seventeenth century this style of 
publication included a great variety of hero 
stories and nursery tales, Collectors of 
these ephemeral sheets appeared early. 
Pepys gathered a quantity of contemporary 
black-letter chapbooks which are now 
among the treasures of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Boswell’s collection of the 
chapbooks of his day is in the Harvard li- 
brary. 

No adequate history of children’s books 
has yet been written. ‘When and if,” in 
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the language of the bond salesman, it is, it 
will rival in extent Dr. Eliot’s famous 
shelf ful. 

The present brief story will attempt to 
point out a few landmarks in the little pil- 
grim’s progress, but it will be particularly 
conspicuous, I fear, for its omissions. 

Chapbooks and broadsides were the early 
forms of the folk-tale and of nursery liter- 
ature. Chap means cheap, the chapman was 
the pedler of cheap wares, including chap- 
books and broadsides. Autolycus is our 
classic example. The chapmen were later 
called running stationers, and the commer- 
cial travelers of to-day are their direct de- 
scendants, 

Shopping in the olden days meant cheap- 
ening. The earlier meaning of the word, 
however, as well as the practice from which 
it derived, are now largely departed. We 
no longer go to Altman’s or Lord & Tay- 
lor’s to “cheapen.” On Hester Street, to be 
sure, among the pushcarts, and in the an- 
tique shops, among the discarded monstrosi- 
ties of other days, cheapening is still prac- 
tised. Cheapside in London is an echo of 
the days of the chapman. It is naught, it is 
naught, saith the buyer; but when he is gone 
his way, then he boasteth. 

s+ St 

While much of the juvenile literature of 
early times was filled with both bitter and 
sugary advice on religion and morals, never- 
theless there were many shockers and thrill- 
ers for the worldly, Even the surfeited 
child of to-day could not but be deeply in- 
trigued by that popular volume, “Valentine 
and Orson, the Two Sons of the Emperour 
of Greece, Newly Corrected and Amended, 
with new Pictures, Lively Expressing the 
History.” This was printed in black letter 
in edition after edition by T. Passenger at 
the Sign of the Three Bibles, on the middle 
of London Bridge, about 250 years ago. 
At that time London Bridge had houses built 
on it, all the way across, and this was a 
favorite location for the book sellers. 

The “new pictures” featured on the title 
page were, alas, by no means new, and the 
publisher did not scruple to use the same 
cut several times in the same volume. But 
as this particular book was a chronicle of 
just one fight after another, the repeating 
of the combat scene served very well. 

Valentine and Orson were twin sons of 
the Emperor of Greece. They were born 
in a wood under distressing circumstances 
and while Valentine was rescued and reared 
in a palace, poor Orson was stolen directly 
after his birth by a bear and grew up into 
a wild man. Later the brothers meet and 
fight, and wild Orson is led captive by 
Valentine. Through an oracle they learn 
that they are brothers, and, of course, live 
happily ever after. 

Our chosen illustration, from a woodcut, 
shows a bit of the early history of our two 
heroes, plainly labeled for our edification. 
Even in 1682, editors were careful not to 
offend the susceptibilities of their readers. 
The introduction closes with “Yea, here are 
all the Varieties and Passages that may fur- 
nish forth a history fit for a Reader’s plea- 
sure, for no unseemly words or speeches are 
herein contained, but such as are modestly 
carried.” As early as 1682, Valentine and 
Orson was an ancient tale, for the editor 
adds, “Considering all which, I am now 
encouraged to put this Old Story into a 
New Livery, and not to suffer that to lie 
Buried, that a little Cost may keep Alive. 
And so (Gentle Reader) craving thy kind 
Acceptance, I wish thee as much willingness 
to the Reading, as I have been forward in 
the Printing: And so I End. Farewell.” 
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A second illustration, from the same 
book, shows two noble knights about to 
clash in a tournament. Two haughty kings 
occupy the middle background, the rabble 
stands on either side, and the soldiers fill up 
the rear of the picture. A subsequent cut 
in the book shows one of the knights un- 
horsed with the victor standing over him 
threateningly. In its early editions the 
story of Valentine and Orson is stretched 
out to great length, making a book of more 
than two hundred pages. In later editions, 
particularly of the chapbook type, the tale 
is told in sixteen pages. In a copy printed 
about 1780 “for the Company of Walking 
Stationers,” the title page has this alluring 
verse: 


Reader, you'll find this little Book contains 

Lnough to answer thy expense and pains; 

And if with caution you will read it 
through, 

>Twill both instruct, and delight thee too. 


In the early nineteenth century the book 
was entitled “Valentine and Orson, or the 
Wild Man of the Wood,” and one edition 
for children was “corrected and adapted for 
juvenile readers of the present time by a 


Lady.” Even though this edition has a 
gorgeous folding colored frontispiece in 
eight compartments, I am sure the “Lady” 
took all the animation out of the very ex- 
citing original and served a spiceless tale to 
her readers. 

“The Famous History of the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, Printed for 
John Back, at the Black-Boy on London- 
Bridge, 1696,” was another popular tale of 
the same period. This is also in black 
letter, and, of course, features St. George 
of England in the first story. This book 
was reprinted in chapbook form for at least 
two centuries. 

One of the most popular outdoor sports 
of our English ancestors was attending 
hangings. Up to the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, men, and even women, were 
hung for such trivial offenses as stealing a 
sheep or for robbing a man of five dollars. 
So there was a constant procession of vic- 
tims on the way to the scaffold. This use- 
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ful instrument of punishment was erected 
on the village green and our third illustra- 
tion shows a poor wretch about to step off. 
One of the solaces accorded to him was the 
liberty to compose and have printed his dy- 
ing words of confession and warning. The 
man on the ladder is presenting a copy of 
his remarks to one of the bystanders, while 
the hangman above is adjusting the rope. 
Such cuts were used to illustrate these con- 
fession sheets, which were highly popular 
reading for both old and young. 

But let us turn now to a more cheerful 
subject, “The Father’s Blessing Penn’d for 
the Instruction of his Children. Contain- 
ing Godly and Delightful Verses, Riddles, 
Fables, Jests and other useful Matters to 
allure Children to Read. Adorn’d with 24 
cuts. London, Printed for G. Conyers, at 
the Ring in Little-Britain” was issued about 
1710 and is a handy little volume full of 
winning merriment. The last section con- 
tains a series of riddles each with a small 
woodcut. 
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The broadsheet was contemporary with 
the chapbook and was circulated by the 
chapman with his other wares. It was 
usually a single sheet about fourteen by nine 
inches, on one side of which was printed a 
ballad or a story, accompanied by one or 
more crude cuts. Juvenile broadsheets are 
hard to find, but a few have survived. The 
children in the wood was a popular subject 
and some of the sheets had a glorified al- 
phabet for instruction. 

And now we have scant space for a few 
more early ABC books. The earliest known 
ABC book in English exists in a single copy 
in the library of Cambridge University in 
England. It was printed by Thomas Petyt 
about 1538 and is, of course, in black letter. 
The contents of the first page is substantially 
the same as used on the horn books of the 
time and during the succeeding two cen- 
turies. 

The horn-book was a clever invention to 
preserve a child’s lesson sheet from the often 
grimy hands of the little owner. A small 
board of oak with a handle, carried, on a 
bit of paper, the ABCs, the syllabarium, the 
invocation, and the Lord’s prayer. This 
was covered with a sheet of transparent 
horn which was held in place by strips of 
brass nailed down about the border. Some 
horn-books, for the gentry, were more elab- 
orate, the board being covered with leather 
and stamped on the back with a design. 
The first row of letters was called the Criss- 
cross, or Christ’s cross row, as it always be- 
gan with the imprint of a cross, which was 
an indication to the child to cross himself 
and ask a blessing before venturing into the 
mysteries of “larnin’?”. Our Puritan an- 
cestors scratched out the cross, as savoring 
of papacy. A child who was backward in 
acquiring its letters was held up to scorn as 
one who had not mastered its criss-cross 
row. 
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The New Books 


Fiction 
(Continued from page 760) 

THE DARK ISLAND. By CHaRLEs CoL- 
Lins and GENE Markey. Doubleday, 
Doran. 1928. $2. 

This is a satisfactory, if conventional, 
story of adventure. Sunken treasure, savage 
South Sea islanders, assorted rascals, a na- 
tive seductress, and a beautiful white girl— 
these are the shifting elements of the plot 
through which the story-book hero finally 
wins his story-book happiness. There is 
nothing in “The Dark Island” to surprise 
or annoy a reader who wishes a romantic 
escape from everyday life. For a short 
while we hoped that Griff Harkness, the 
hero, would defeat the formula and capit- 
ulate to the native seductress, but he re- 
mains truly noble and emerges from the 
danger a modern Joseph Andrews. 


SacammBo. By Gustave Flaubert. Modern 
Library. - 

A Deap Man Dies. By Percy Marks. Century. 
$2.50 

Cocurane, THe Uvconquerasre. By Archi- 
bald D. Turnbull and Norman R. Van der 
Veer. Century. $2.50. 

Tue Branpo or THe Sea. By Knud Andersen. 
Century. $2.50. 
Tue Brive’s House. By Dawn Powell. Bren- 
tanos. $2.50. P 
Leer in Trust. By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 

Tue Spinner or THe Years. By Phyllis E. 
Bentley. Henkle. $2.50. 

Peacn Biossom. By Hugo Wast. Longmans, 
Green. $2. 

A Persian Caravan. By A. Cecil Edwards. 
Harpers. $2.50. 

Tue Lover. By Nacm: Royde-Smith. Harpers. 
$2.50. 

Son oF THe Gons By Rex Beach. Harpers. 
$2 

Tue Seceer of Sea-Dream Hovuss. By Albert 
Payson Terhune. Harpers. $2. 

Tue Distant Srars. By Elizabeth Carfrae. 
Harpers. $2. 

Back To Stay. By Jonathan Leonard. Viking. 

Tue Return of THE Native. By Thomas 
Hardy. Harpers. 

Tuumacar Weir. By Frances Gilmor. Min- 


ton, Balch. $2.<s0. 
Prum Bus. By Jessie Redmon Fauset. Stokes. 


2.50. 
Tue Frontiersmax. By Harold Bindloss. 
Stokes. $2. 


Srories From Sa’-pi’s BusTan anp GULISTAN. 
Stokes. j 


Lamiet. By Stendhal. Translated by Jacques 
le Clercq. ,Brentanos. $2.50. 

Ascensions. By Thomas L. Masson. Century. 
$2.50. 

Crorn or Gorv. By Elsyth Thane. Stokes. $2. 

Saxo Castis. By Walter Millis. Houghton 
Miffin. $2.50. 

REPRESENTATIVE Mopern SuortT  Srories. 
Edited by Alexander Jessup. Macmillan. 


Queen Creopatra. By Talbot Munday. Bobbs- 


Merrill. $2.50. 

Tre Lioness. By Ferdinand Ossendowski. 
Dutton. $2.50. 

Tue Insiper. By Alice Beal Parsons. Dutton. 
$2.50. 

Pirunvereo Host. By Fowler Hill. Dutton. 
$2.50. 

Tue Srrenvip Sitence. By Alan Sullivan. 
Dutton. $2.50. 

Rac Oprra. By Harlan Ware and James 
Prindle. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 


Tue Avencine Brorueruoop. By [van Tatter- 
sall. McBride. $2. 

Tue Tarisman of Kusia Kuan. By Mrs. Al- 
fred Wingate. McBride. $2.50 net. 
Tue Rectuse oF FirtH Avenue. By Wynd- 
ham Martin. McBride. $2 net. 
Hich Water. By Bettie Johnson 
Grafton. 

First Love. By 
$2.50. 

Tre Preasians 
Knopf. $2. 

Wire PiLate By Wars 
& Clarke. $2.50 

SuPERINTENDENT Wotson’s 
Fl. and M. Cole 

Tue Brack Ace. 
ton Miffin. $2. 

Minor. By Mary Fran 
$1.75 


Sutcliffe. 


Charles Morgan. Knopf. 


By Bruno Frank 


Ane Comine 


Grainger. Payson 
Hotsiway. By GC. D. 
Payson & Clarke. $2. 

By George Dilnot. Hough 
Shuford. Appleton. 
Appleton. $2 
Foxhall 


Srittporn. By Lillian Eichler. 

THe Linpen Wark Tracepy. By 
Daingerfield. Appleton. $2. 

THe Greanp Manner. By Louis Kre nenberger. 
Liveright. 


Tue Parson of Panamixt. 


By Peter B. Kyne. 


ce s politan 

Tue Amare Witcn. By W. Meinhold. Ox- 
ford University Press. 80 cents. 

Sin Harry Hotspur By Anthony Trollope. 
Oxford University Press. 80 cents. 

Secectep Enowisn Snort Stories. Third 
Series. Oxford University Press. 80 cents. 

Swansea Dan By Arthur Mason. Cosmopol- 
itan. $2 

THis Man's Wortr ty Irvin S. Cobb. Cos- 
mopolitan $2 

THe Tweeter By Edgar Wallace. Crime Club. 
$2 net 

Sterri~c Hicn By Gene Markey Double- 
day. Doran. $2.50 net. 


By Sucanne Nor- 


Five Women ow a Gattey. 
mand Macvy-Masius. $2. 


Guprun. Done into English by Margaret Ar- 
mour. Dutton. $2.75. 
Reporter. By Meyer Levin. Day. $2.50 net. 


Tue Comprete Epirion or Franx Norris. 
Doubleday, Doran. 

Peter THe Drunk. 
Liveright. $2. 


By Charles Wertenbaker. 


Humprum. By Harold Acton. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50. 

Intertupe. By Frank Thiess. Knopf. $2.50. 

Dearest Ivor. By Walter Beckett. Bobbs- 


° Merrill. $2. 

Tue Frantic Youno Man. 
Coward-McCann. $2. 
International. 


By Charles Sam- 
uels. 


Azure Cities. $2.50. 


Love 1n Cuicaco. By Charles Walt. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.50. 

Reno. By Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. Macaulay. 
$2. 

Down Winpv. By Donald and Louise Peattie. 
Appleton. $2.50. 

Sunrise Cattinc. By Gardner Hunting. Ap- 
pleton. $2. 

Hossy House. By Russell Neale. Harpers. 
$2.50. 


Tue Patuway. By Henry Williamson. Dut- 
ton. $2.50. 
Unknown Lanps. 


Dutton. $2.50. 


By Vicente Blasco Ibatiex. 


Tue Guirty House. By Charles Kingston. 
Dutton. $2. 
Tur Gotv Buc. By Edgar Allan Poe. Double- 


day, Doran. $2 net. 

Into Tun Arr. By Horatio Winslow and Les- 
lie Quirk. Crime Club. $2 net. 

Men Catt Me Foot. By Dan Totheroh. Dou- 


bleday, Doran. $2 net. 

Queen Dicx. By Nalbro Bartley. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2 net. 

Murper on “B” Deck. By Vincent Starrett. 
Crime Club. $2 net. 

Meet THe Ticer! By Leslie Charteris. Crime 
Club. $2 net. 


GArRGANTUA AND Pantacruet. By Rabelais. 
Edited by Donald Douglas. Modern Library. 
95 cents net. 

Sterne. 


TristTRAM SHANDY. By Laurence 


Modern Library. 9§ cents net. 


Juvenile 
MISS ANGELINA ADORABLE. By Mary 

GRAHAM BONNER. Illustrated by JANET 

Laura Scott. Milton Bradley. 1928. 

$1.50. 

Here is a fairy tale adventure book with 
very gay, imaginative illustration and deco- 
rations and large print. It revolves about a 
little six year old girl and her adorable 
doll, Angelina, who runs away with sym- 
pathizing people and toys to live in a hid- 
den field and a deserted house. They find 
it a bit uncomfortable, keep sending back 
for more things and people, and finally, 
when it has rained a while, decide to go 
back home in spite of the prospect of a 
visit from some unpleasant cousins and a 
great many peas to shell. 


THE DREAM HILLS OF HAPPY 
COUNTRY. By ETHEL and FRANK 
OweN. Abingdon. 1928. $1.50 


This is a book of fresh little wonder 
tales for children from six to ten, with 
healthy morals imbedded in the adventures 
of real children with fairies and animals. 
In the magic Tree House where elves stored 
up sunbeams and happy dreams for sick 
children, we find searchlight Bill, who slid 
down a searchlight beam from the sky, and 
showed Bobby how badly the garden looked 
when he refused to weed it, and many 
others. The total effect would have been 
better artistically if the morals had been 
left with less explanation and we think the 
children still would have got the points. 
But children do not mind such things as 
much as grown ups if the stories are amus- 
ing enough—and these are. 


THE FARM TWINS. By Lucy Fitcu 
Perkins. Houghton Mifflin. 1929. 
$1.75. 


Another charming little pair step forth 
to take their place in the long line of de- 
lightful children whose existence we owe to 
Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins. These last are 
the youngest of the group, mere babies, but 
quite adorable and real, from the exciting 
moment of their mysterious appearance in 
the clothes basket to the latest of their tiny 
adventures in the year of placid farm life 
through which the story takes them. 

Mr. and Mrs, Tilly are the model owners 
of the model farm where the twins make 
their unexplained but very welcome arrival. 
The farm had lacked nothing but a little 
boy and girl to make it quite complete, and 
with their coming all is happiness and sun- 
shine. The dog and cat and all the details 
of country life are part of the pleasant pic- 
ture, and the whole is lighted with that 
gentle humor which makes Mrs. Perkins’s 
stories beloved by children and gratefully 
received by the long suffering ,parent who 
must read aloud. 
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A New Bibliography 
EARLY AMERICAN FICTION, 1774- 

1830. By Oscar WEGELIN. Third edi- 

tion, corrected and enlarged. New York: 

Peter Smith. 1929. $5. 

HIS, the third edition, corrected and 

enlarged—the first appeared in 1902 
and was followed by a reprint in 1913—of 
Mr. Wegelin’s standard bibliography serves 
again to call attention to the American 
novelists of the Revolution and the period 
immediately after the War of 1812. To 
readers of the present day—if, of course, 
any exist—the names in this bibliography 
will be, for the most part, entirely without 
meaning: Mrs. Rowson, Mungo Coulter- 
shoggle, and Catharine Maria Sedgwick, 
undoubtedly estimable representatives of 
their period, awaken no associations, and 
arouse little curiosity, even among anti- 
quarians. Charles Brockden Brown is at 
last commencing to emerge from his former 
complete obscurity, but James Fenimore 
Cooper still suggests sentimental savages, and 
little else. But since the race of collectors 
seems to increase with each day, it is as 
well, perhaps, to point out the few literary 
regions that remain unexploited and reason- 
ably inexpensive. 

Mr. Wegelin’s book, within the limits he 
has set himself—his authors were either 
born in North America, north of the Mexi- 
can border, or resided there—is an excel- 
lent piece of work, carefully planned and 
carried out. He gives transcriptions of title- 
pages, together with whatever additional 
information he considers essential, and does 
not hesitate to point out the volumes he has 
not himself actually seen. The collector, 
however, who thrives on variant issues, and 
to whom the absence of a chapter numeral 
is an added excitement, will be disappointed 
—there is no mention of binding, and no 
discussion of “points.” If the work had at- 
tempted the scope of P. K. Foley’s “Ameri- 
can Authors, 1795-1895,” such notes would 
have been essential, but in the present in- 
stance there is no need of criticism. Mr. 
Wegelin has done an admirable thing in re- 
vising his work, and in reissuing it in its 
present suitable form; it can only be hoped 
that the Foley bibliography, long out of 
print, will be treated in the same manner, 
and be made at least into an approximation 
of the Ashley Library catalogue for the 
benefit of the entire range of American lit- 
erature. 


G. M. T. 


Current Exhibitions 


“|= American Institute of Graphic Arts 
announces the opening of the “Fifty 
Prints of the Year” (1929) at the Art 
Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York, on 
March 4. The meeting will be addressed 
by Walter Pach, Esq., the one-man jury for 
this year’s exhibition. The showing will 
be open daily through the month of March 
from to A. M. to 6 P. M., except Sundays 
and holidays. 


N the Grand Central Palace at the corner 

of Lexington Avenue and 46th Street 
there is an interesting exhibition of Russian 
peasant handicraft which includes a good 
number of prints and books. The books 
are rather poorly arranged for examination, 
and, as might be expected, are not of un- 
usual merit. They are, however, interest- 
ing, with characteristic Russian designs and 
use of color. Some of the wood engravings 
are decidedly interesting both in technical 
method and in composition: in fact they 
seem to me more interesting and expressive 
than the color prints. 


Kipling Exhibition 
IPLING items to the number of over 
six hundred are on exhibition at the 

Grolier Club, 47 East 6oth Street, New 
York, beginning February 22 and extend- 
ing through March. 

The very large number and the extraor- 
dinary rarity of some of the items in this 
exhibition make it a notable one. TI suspect 
that even book-collectors will be a bit as- 


tonished at the multiplicity of titles, and 
surely printers will be shocked and ashamed 
of the utterly wretched printing of so much 
of his earlier work—though printing in the 
Far East has never been better than very 
bad. 

The basis of the exhibition is a large col- 
lection of items from one of the most 
famous of American collections, and this 
has been reinforced by additions from va- 
rious other sources. 

Included in the exhibition are: probably 
unique copies of “The City of Dreadful 
Night,” and “Letters of Marque,” all three 
known copies of “His Excellency, Eric 
Oakley Hogan,” four of the known six 
copies of “The Smith Administration,” the 
first separate issues in parts of “Rewards 
and Fairies,” his schoolboy lyrics printed by 
his father and mother while he was still at 
school, newspaper, and magazine cuttings 
containing the first appearance of Kipling 
items, letters, association copies, proof 
sheets, original MSS., Kipling drawings, 
etc., etc. 

R. 


Short Notes 

AURICE INMAN, Inc., New York, 

representing the Cresset Press of Lon- 
don, announce the publication of Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” in two volumes, 10x14 
inches, on Kelmscott paper, printed in 
Cloister type under direction of the Shake- 
speare Head Press. There will be 199 
copies at $140 for the paper edition, and 
ten copies on vellum, full bound in leather, 
at $1,260. There will be ten gorgeous 
wood engravings by Mr. Blair Stanton and 
Miss Gertrude Hermes. 


“THE New Republic Bookshop advertises 
in a full page in that weekly that it is 
desirous of receiving inquiries about the 
work of any contemporary American or 
foreign wood-engraver, and that it has on 
exhibition at 419 West 21st Street engrav- 
ings by several foreign artists. The ex- 
hibition of wood-engravings by book-stores 
is no new thing, but there is an inclusive- 
ness about this advertisement that I like. 


V 71TH the prospectus of one of their 

forthcoming publications, the Pynson 
Printers have included a brief check-list of 
their imprints to date. Such a list has always 
a bibliographical value, and this particular 
one, giving as it does much information in 
a small space, is so excellent a contribution 
to the bibliography of a distinguished Amer- 
ican press that it is to be hoped the majority 
of copies sent out will be preserved as they 
deserve to be. 

G. M. T. 


Auction Sales Calendar 


Sotheby, London, March 4-5. An Ex- 
tensive Collection of Books of Shakespearean 
interest, Tudor and Stuart Literature, etc., 
the property of a Collector. Alabaster’s 
“Roxana,” 1632, the first authorized edi- 
tion, with the earliest representation of the 
interior of an English theatre on the title- 
page; several collections of auction sales 
catalogues, 1773-1858; the Hoe copy of 
Bandello’s “Histoires Tragiques,” seven vol- 
umes, Rouen, 1603-1604; the first edition 
of Czxsar’s “Gallic War” in English, trans- 
lated by Arthur Goldinge, 1565; a presenta- 
tion copy of William Camden’s “Britannia,” 
1586; Sir John Harington’s “Most Elegant 
and Witty Epigrams,” 1618; Akenside, 
“Pleasures of Imagination,” 1744; William 
Byrd’s “Songs of Sundrie Natures,” 1589; 
Dryden’s “The Conquest of Granada,” 
1672, and “All for Love,” 1678; the dedi- 
cation copy of Fletcher’s “Purple Island,” 
1633; Abraham Fraunce’s “The Lawurs 
Logike,” London, imprinted by William 
How, 1588; William Lambard’s “Eiren- 
archa,” 1592; Ovid’s “Heroycall Epistles,” 
translated by George Turberville, 1567; 
Ronsard’s “L’CEuvres,” the first collected 
edition, volumes 1, 3, and 4 only, Paris, 
1560; Wither’s “Abuses Stript,” 1613; 2 
presentation copy of John Selden’s “Titles 
of Honour,” 1614, to William Camden; 
Thomas Watson’s “Holsome and Catholyke 
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Doctrine,” 1558; Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne’s “Essayes,” 1603; the Second 
Folio Shakespeare, and two letters of Ho- 
race Walpole. 

Bernard Quaritch (11, Grafton-Street, 
London, W) has just brought out a “Cata- 
logue of a Most Important Collection of 
Publications of the Aldine Press, 1494- 
1595,” which is, in itself, a genuine contri- 
bution to Aldine bibliography. During the 
existence of this press, 840 editions were 
issued, of which the Quaritch catalogue lists 
in chronological order 538, with the addi- 
tion of nineteen of the counterfeit editions 
produced, for the most part, at Lyons. 
Many of the rarest issues are present in this 


catalogue; ten of the volumes are printed 
on vellum, while eleven are on large paper. 
The greater portion of the collection came 
from the library of Lord Powis which was 
sold at Sotheby’s in March, 1923; it has 
been enlarged by other purchases, especially 
by those from the library of Sir George 
Holford. The volumes printed on vellum are 
among the rarest; these include the Horace 
of 1501; the Martial “Epigrammata” of 
the same year; the Ovid “Fastorum Libri,” 
1502-1503; the Cicero “Epistole Famili- 
ares,” 1502; Dante’s “Le Terza Rime,” 
1502, the printed title-page of which has 
been replaced by two leaves with three full- 
page illuminations; Homer’s ‘“Odyssey,”s 


1504, the Renouard-Vernon-Holford copy; 
and Petrarch’s “Sonetti e Canzoni,” 1514. 


G. M. T. 





Longmans, Green & Company announce 
the award of the $2,000 prize in their Ju- 
venile Fiction Contest to Charles J. Finger, 
for his book, “Courageous Companions.” 
This is the story of an English lad who 
sailed with Magellan, filled with action and 
based on historical records of Magellan’s 
cruise, 

The judges were Dorothy Canfield, May 
Lamberton Becker, and Padraic Colum; the 
story was specified to be “any original un- 
published story in English, suitable for boys 


or girls from twelve to sixteen, with no 
limitation on plot, title, or style.” 

It will be remembered that Mr. Finger 
won the Newberry medal awarded by the 
American Library Association in 1924 for 
his “Tales from Silver Lands,” a collection 
of South American folk tales. 








JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. 
Rare Books First Editions 
Autographs 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
14 West 40th Street, New York 




















Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








AMERICANA 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


NEW YORKIANA 





AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, AND 
miscellaneous books. Catalogues on re- 
quest. Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes Court, 
Leominster, Mass. 





AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, Books 
Bought. Catalogues furnished. Furman, 
363 West 51st Street, New York. 





ART 





ETCHINGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
Select at leisure. Crafton Collection, 17 
East 14th St., New York. 


AUTOGRAPHS 








COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who hzve not yet left school or 
college. 





FAMOUS AUTOGRAPHS WANTED: 
Owners of valuable letters from celebrities 
should communicate at once with Walter 
R. Benjamin, the world’s most famous 
dealer in autographs. Send for price list 
of rare autographs he has for sale. Every 
collector should subscribe for The Collector, 
Mr. Benjamin’s interesting monthly. $1 a 
year. 578 Madison Avenue. Est. 1887. 





BARGAIN OFFERS 





DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS announce 
the arrival of three interesting new libra- 
ries consisting of good books on all sub- 
jects. The library of Dr. Percy Stickney 
Grant, late of the Church of Ascension, 
consisting of literature, essays, belles-let- 
tres, philosophy, history, and kindred sub- 
jects. A portion of the library of the late 
Thomas L. Raymond, of Newark, N. J., 
consisting of first editions, fine presses, 
early English literature, drama and a great 
number of items for the collector and 
reader. The library of the late Walter J. 
Kingsley, “The King, of Pyblicity Men.” 
We do not hesitate to say that this is the 
finest readers’ library it has been our 
pleasure to acquire. These books are all 
attractively displayed and _ reasonably 
priced. You are cordially invited to visit 
our attractive shop with its large, well- 
chosen and richly varied stock. Write for 
our free catalogs: No, 41, Americana; No. 
40, Natural History, Sport and Travel; 
No. 42, Library Sets. This week's special 
offer: Old Sea Paintings by Chatterton, E. 
Keble. The Story of Maritime Art as de- 
picted by the Great Masters; fifteen illus- 
trations in color and ninety-five in black 
and white; thick quarto, cloth, boxed, new, 
published at $15.00, our special price $7.50. 
A companion volume to the same author's 
“Old Ship Prints.” We still have a few 
copies of this latter title at the same price. 
Thousands of other bargains. Dauber & 
Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, at 
12th Street, New York. Open until 10 
P.M. Don’t fail to visit our Annex, 
(around the corner, 8 west 13th Street. 
Open until 6 P. M.). Known as the “Book- 
hunter’s Happy Hunting Ground.” 


SCHULTE’S BARGAINS: LOVING Mad 
Tom, Norman Lindsay illustrations, limited 
375 copies, $16.50; Shakespeare’s Tempest, 
Rackham illustrations, autographed, $25.00; 
Cabell’s The White Robe, limited signed 
edition, $25.00; Dorothy Parker’s Sunset 
Gun, limited signed edition, $10.00; Pierre 
Louys’ Songs of Bilitis, Franz Felix illus- 
trations, limited edition, $18.50; Pierre 
Louys’ Aphrodite, unabridged translation, 
$4.75; George Moore’s Heloise and Abe- 
lard, limited Carra Edition, two volumes, 
$12.50; Stiles’ History of Bundling. Albany 
1871 Edition, $2.50; Westropp-Wakes’ An- 
cient Symbol Worship (Phallicism in An- 
cient Religions), illustrated, $3.00. Cata- 
logues free. Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 





WOODROW WILSON, MESSAGES and 
Papers, 1,250 pages, two volumes, $2; 
Woodrow Wilson as President, Brooks, 572 
pages, $1, both $2.50, postpaid. Congres- 
sional Bookshop, Washington. 





BACK NUMBERS 





BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 





ANYONE INTERESTED IN purchasing 
September 1856 Harper’s, October 1860 Bal- 
lou’s, April 1866 Atlantic address M. E. 
Johnson, 7 Lakewood Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 





BOOK BINDING 





EXPERT HAND BOOK-BINDING AND 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs. Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on request. Ben- 
nett Book & Binding Co., 240 West 23rd St., 
New York City. 





BOOK PLATES 





BOOK-CLUB MEMBERS—YOUR books 
deserve, in fact, need the identification of 
artistic Bookplates with your own imprint. 
They reduce your book-lending losses. Also 
would make an appreciated gift. Beautiful 
new designs, some modernistic, $3.00 per 
hundred. Specimens free. The Bookplate 
Guild, 151-S Fifth Avenue, New York. 





COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 





FIRST EDITIONS 





THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, suggests read- 
ing, with collecting in mind, the following 
vol : The Left Leg, Powys; Jonah, 





UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Drol! Stories; Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York. 





JUST OFF THE PRESS! OUR NEW 
catalogue, listing several hundred distinc- 
tive books at radical reductions. Pelican 
Book Store, 52 East 8th St., New York City. 


Robert Nathan; Orlando, Virginia Woolf's 
last meaty book. Catalogues on modern first 
editions on request. 





FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cat- 
alogues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the Study of all languages. Our expe- 
rience of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 





VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL 


ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 











O’MALLEY BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 





THE NIEL MORROW LADD BOOK CO. 
(formerly of 646 Fulton St., Brooklyn), is 
now located at 265 Flatbush Ave., only one 
block from the Bergen St. subway station. 
Twenty-five thousand used books, like new, 
carefully classified and priced plainly. A 
modern, well kept, well lighted bookstore it 
will be a pleasure to visit. Open evenings 
until 9 P.M. Niel Morrow Ladd Book Co., 
265 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Phone 
Nevins 6920.) 


LITERARY SERVICES 


ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY SCHOOL 
of Writing. The Saturday Review: “Need- 
less to say, we can recommend Mr. Holli- 
day most heartily to any aspiring writer 
who really wishes to look the facts in the 
face.” Theodore Maynard: “The thing I 
like about the whole scheme is its eminent 
practicability.” Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 











MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 
years’ experience as writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve, Box A, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 


SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, SERIALS, 
Stage Plays criticized, revised and mar- 
keted. Details on request. Clarke Wilton, 
Box 702. Hollywood, Calif. 








STORY IDEAS wanted for photoplays, 
magazines. Big demand. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticised and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
ary adviser. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 








MANUSCRIPTS constructively criticized ; 
revised; edited; typed. Market service. 
The Literary Studio, Box 53, The Saturday 
Review. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


TYPING MANUSCRIPTS—EXPERTLY, 
intelligently done. Prompt, personal ser- 
vice. Moderate rates. Pauline Resnikoff, 
1400 Broadway, Suite 413, New York. 
Wisconsin 1777. 








BOOKS AND PRINTS ON THE quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 
private correspondence graciously welcome. 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkiana Specialist, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ORIENTAL 








BOOKS ON THE EAST, Egypt to Japan; 
languages, religion, folklore, travel, history, 
belles lettres, native texts, rare manu- 
scripts, art in all its phases, including care- 
mics and Oriental rugs, &c.; the only shop 
in America specializing in Oriental sub- 
jects; send for catalogues. Orientalia, 59 
Bank Street, New York, 


OUT OF PRINT 








OUT OF PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


PRINTING 








PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Princeton, New Jersey, offers those inter- 
ested in good typography a completely 
equipped plant and a skilled force for the 
production of privately printed books, cata- 
logues and magazines. Inquiries invited. 





PRIVATE PRESSES 





MODERN PRESS BOOKS. Bruce Rogers, 
Merrymount, Golden Cockerel, Nonesuch, 
Peter Davies. Advance orders solicited. 
Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


RARE BOOKS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 
1,250,000 of the best books—new, second- 
hand, out-of-print—all subjects. Books on 
approval. Also rare books; Sets of Au- 
thors. Send for Catalogue 86 (free), out- 
lining requirements and interests. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 











GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC. OFFER 
finest modern facsimile of Gutenberg Bible; 
Beebe Pheasants (Monograph Ist Ed.), and 
a large collection of fine and rare items. 
336 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. 





STORIES WANTED 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY (lInterna- 
tional), 107-11 S. Washington, Whittier, 
Calif. Copies 25c., $2.50 year, Canada 
$3.00, Foreign $3.50. Articles of discursive 
nature on literature, politics, international 
relations, science, education, all of general 
interest, 2700 words’ length; biography to 
accompany. Payment on publication, 


TYPOGRAPHY 


NEW LISTS NOW READY—PRIVATE 
and modern presses. Books concerning 
printing. Commissions solicited. A. Leland 
Ziglatzki, Books of Typographical Interest 
Exclusively, 168 Wethersfield Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: For twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less num- 
ber of insertions, 10 cents a word. The 
forms close on Friday morning eight days 
beforé publication date. Address Depart- 
ment GH, The Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York, or telephone Bryam 
0896. 
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from Tue Innex Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers . 37 West S7th Street . New York 








The symbol of THE INNER saNctUM, 
from an etching presented to the publishers 
by Witt Dunant 


When catalogues come can 


Spring be far behind? 


bybyd Twice a vear The Inner Sanctum 


unfurls its seasonal banner, proclaims the 
books about to be published, and makes 
clear the actual behavior of those three 
black little paragraph ornaments. 


Hence the enlarged figure at 
the top of this column. Readers can now 
see for themselves that these miniatures 
are NOT 

a—Three Joun Barayrmones at Helsing fors 
b— Three whoopee-rollers in action 

c— Three dancing figures bestriding the battlements 
d—Three young blades sowing their wild oats 


Further details will be supplied 
in The Inner Sanctum's new Spring Cata- 
logue, just off press. It will be sent with 
the compliments and hosannahs of the 
three planters to all readers addressing 
their inquiries to The Inner Sanctum, 
Dept. B, 37 West 57th St., New York City. 


The publication program for 
Spring 1929 embraces books by 

Witt Durant 
Wititam Bourrno 
Cuaaces Francis Porrer 
oan Lowest 
Avrrep Atorsius Hoan 
Ernecaeoa Lewis 

Asse Eanest Dimnet 
Isaac Gotpserc 
Joun Cowrsr Powys 
Frat Wearer 
—_ Stark 

eux SALTEN 
Stoney Lenz 
Roseat L, Rieter 
Paosrsr Buaanecut 

F. Gascory Haarswick 
Marcaret Petuersaivce 


byt For sheer editorial ‘‘rr’’, liter- 


ary stingo, enduring merit, and best-seller 
flare, The Inner Sanctum honestly believes 
this is by all odds its most exciting cata- 
logue to-date. It contains thirty-two pages 
and is absolutely free. 


A few weeks ago The Inner 
Sanctum hazarded the opinion that the 
eternal triangle becomes infinitely more 
intriguing [/iterally) when it becomes a 
parallelogram. That was the big idea of a 
new novel by Miss Jean Ruys, entitled 
Quartet, and it is now your correspondent's 
happy duty to report that the clientele are 
eagerly responding to this new doctrine 
of amatory mathematics. 


Quartet, in other words, is be- 
ginning to move. Re-orders are brisk, 
reviews are sanguine, comparisons with 
The Sun Also Rises are trequent, and 
everybody seems happy except two old 
friendsof The Jnner Sanctum, whosquirmed 
at the blurb, characterizing Quartet as a 
“brilliant novel of the game of adultery in 
the Latin Quarter of Paris” 


Quartet has another claim to 
fame. It ¢nabled The Inner Sanctum to 
write seven-eighths of a column without 
boasting about the best-seller performance 
of The Art of Thinking and Believe It Or 
Not! 

EssanDEss 
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‘HIS IS THE BOOK WHICH HAS 
JUST SOLD MORE THAN 50,000 
COPIES IN ENGLAND 


PRECIOUS 
BANE 


by Mary Webb 


With an introduction by the Hon. 


E 


Stanley Baldwin, Premier 
of Great Britain 
Winner of the Femina Vie 
Heureuse prize, this is one of 
the most beautiful books you 
will ever have the privilege of 
reading. $2.50 


P. DUTTON & CO., 300 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 








ys days from now the Oxford Uni- 

versity Press is sponsoring a lecture by 
C. Leonard Woolley at the Plaza Hotel on 
the Excavations at Ur of the Chaldees and 
their relation to the old testament. Dr. 
Woolley wrote “The Sumerians.” We asked 
someone if he knew about Ur and he just 
replied “Ur, ur,—” But if the idea of Ur 
gets you all steamed up you ought to enjoy 
the lecture. . . 

A book that ought to be rather amusing 
is “Pilloried,” by Sewell Stokes, impertinent 
interviews with such well-known people as 
Rebecca West (“Panther”), Somerset Maug- 
ham, Ellen Terry at Jasmine Cottage, Lady 
Astor, and so on. It is brought out by Ap- 
pleton. ... ‘ 

W. W. Norton and Company have just 
published Bertrand Russell’s “Our Knowl- 
edge of the External World.” If you crash 
on Eddington you might take up Russell. 
We are having a go at Eddington now and 
so far we have reached “Go Back and start 
all Over Again” no less than six times. . . . 

We see that Walter Millis, now of the 
Herald Tribune, and erst of the Baltimore 
News and the New York Sun—(to say 
nothing of his being of the era at Yale 
featuring Thornton Wilder, Philip Barry, 
Stephen Vincent Benét, Cyril Hume, and 
John Farrar), has now launched his first 
novel “Sand Castle,” which was begun dur- 
ing a vacation in the Balearic Islands. His 
room opened upon the quay through large 
Spanish windows, and an admiring populace 
used to gather outside to listen to his type- 
writer. He is published by Houghton 
Mifflin. . . . 

“Days of Fear,” by Frank Gallagher is 
the best book that has come out of Ireland 
this year, the story of a hunger-striker, 
written with great power and called by 
“72” a wonderful volume. Harper’s are 
the publishers over here... . 

Name twelve bad men! Whom would 
you pick? Sidney Dark, who has written 
on the Renaissance and Queen Elizabeth, 
selects the following out of history for his 
biographical volume, “Twelve Bad Men,” 
—Louis XI, Cesare Borgia, Cellini, Thomas 
Cromwell, Mazarin, Judge Jeffreys, Marl- 
borough, Frederick the Great, Casanova, 
Talleyrand, Fouché, and Robespierre. The 
book comes from T. Y. Crowell... . 

Ernest Booth, who has written “Stealing 
Through Life,” supported himself in high 
school days in Seattle by robbing houses in 
that city and nearby towns. He finally 
served five years in San Quentin. Later he 
got a life sentence at Folsom Prison, 
escaped, broke both legs, was recaptured, 
and at San Quentin became a member of 
a group of five prisoners who developed 
literary ambitions. He has of late com- 
pleted another book which will probably 
also be published by Alfred A. Knopf, the 
publisher of the present volume. . . . 

Speaking of Sidney Dark, above, we for- 
got to mention that his “Archbishop David- 
son and the English Church,” has recently 
been brought out by William Morrow and 
Company. He seems to be a most versatile 
author... . 

Lee Wilson Dodd has sent in a clipping 
of the listing of his book in the Saturday 
Review as having a price of twelve dollars. 
“What Price Glory!” he scribbles below the 
clipping. The actual price of the book, 
“The Great Enlightenment,” and a darn 
good book it is too, was merely the usual. 


We are glad that Horace Liveright is 
going to bring out a book of poems by 
MacKnight Black, entitled “Machinery.” 
We have seen some of the poems printed 
here and there, we believe, or perhaps only 
accepted in this office. Mr. Black, like the 
hero of Eugene O’Neill’s latest play, has 
always been fascinated by dynamos. He 
says that this began when he was in service 
on the transport Marica, during the World 
War, and spent much of his time in the 
engine room. .. . 

Father Will Whalen bobs up again with 
this good yarn. He syndicated a story re- 
cently to help Dorothea Antel, the actress 
with the broken back. He said she had a 
dream of going to Lourdes and coming back 
cured. His honest name, Will W. Whalen, 
was signed to the squib. Recently he re- 
ceived a letter which came originally to 
Dorothea Antel. “How nice,” it cries, “that 


Police Commissioner Whalen takes such an 
interest in you. Who is Lourdes? He must 
be some famous physician whom I never 
heard of” ..... 

Fairfax Downey, known chiefly for his 
humorous verse, has been working for the 
past two years on a biography of Suleyman 
the Magnificent, the greatest of the Otto- 
man rulers. On the 22nd Minton, Balch 
and Company are bringing out this volume 
under the title of “The Grande Turke.” 
While on his book Mr. Downey composed 
a “Battle Chant of the Janissaries,” a song 
which has been set to music for male voices 
by Channing Lefébvre and published by G. 
Ricordi & Co. At a recent concert of the 
University Glee Club in New York the 
song was an enormous success. . . . 

The recent death of Harvey O’Higgins 
marks a tragic loss to American writing. On 
Horace Liveright’s Spring list appears his 
last book, to be published in June, “De- 
tective Duff Unravels It.” ... 

We must also speak with deep sadness of 
the recent death of Briton Hadden, editor 
of Time: The Weekly News Magazine. As 
the Saturday Review at one time shared of- 
fices with Time all the editors got to know 
each other well, and the Saturday Reviews 
relationship with Mr. Hadden was always 
most pleasant. He was an intrepid editor 
and a tremendous worker. He and Henry 
Luce created in a very short time a highly 
successful periodical, due to unsparing joint 
efforts. Hadden will be missed by all his 
friends. . 

For years we have admired the poems of 
Moira O’Neill,—as who does not remember 
the beautiful “Songs from the Glens of 
Antrim.” Now comes Miss M. J. Farrell, 
who is the daughter of the poet, with 
“Young Entry” her first novel. It is a book 
that was chosen by Hugh Walpole as one 
of the best six first-novels published in 
England last year. It concerns fox-hunting 
and romance in Ireland. Henry Holt & 
Company has it. ... 

We understand that a woman customer 
was recently examining a copy of Rachel 
Annand Taylor’s “Leonardo the Floren- 
tine” while a book-clerk sung its praises. 
“Yes, but who was Leonardo?” asked the 
customer. The clerk gulped, scanned 
hastily the fly-leaf of the book, then bright- 
ened. “Why,” she said, “he was the Flor- 
entine.” “Oh,” said the customer, “then 
Pu te &.™. « « 

Recently we viewed at the Art Center the 
most interesting collection of Hindu paint- 
ings brought from India by Dr. James H. 
Cousins, the well-known Irish poet. Some 
had great beauty of design and color. In 
another room were exhibited Clare Leigh- 
ton’s wood engravings for the limited edi- 
tion of Thomas Hardy's “The Return of 
the Native,’ which Harper and Brothers 
‘are publishing. Miss Leighton is a dis- 
tinguished young English artist. Rockwell 
Kent recently bought a whole set of Miss 
Leighton’s engravings. . . . 

We wish to state for our youngest 
daughter that “The Pigtail of Ah Lee 
Ben Loo,” published by Longmans, Green 
and Company, was her very favorite book 
given her at Christmas and that she still 
keeps taking it up ever and again in a 
serious way. John Bennett please note. . . . 

We have begun to hear the most extraor- 
dinary rumors about a certain eccentric Eng- 
lish peer who started from Scotland to be 
present at President Hoover's inauguration 
last Monday. He is the Duke of Flam- 
borough, and his principal penchant seems 
to be collecting buttons. His life reads like 
a romance, with Alice in Wonderland 
touches. Just at present the publishers of 
his official “Life” are on a still hunt for 
him, as he has not turned up. We believe 
he was to land in Canada. Various messages 
were received from him en route but replies 
sent to the addresses given elicited the in- 
formation that he was no longer there. It 
is all quite mysterious; and there have been 
other developments in the case. We have 
looked into the Life, Verily fact is stranger 
than fiction! In fact, we have never read 
anvthing just like the “Life of H. R. H. the 
Duke of Flamborough” (Payson & Clarke), 
with its impressive plush binding and _ its 
esoteric button marker. Button, button, 
who’s got the Flamborough! ... . 

THE PHOENICIAN. 





“A delight to those who taste their 
books as well as consume them.” 


SEEING’S 
BELIEVING 
By Gerard Hopkins 


This is one of the most talked-of books in 
London literary circles. Its entire action 
takes place in forty-eight hours—forty-eight 
dramatic hours in the lives of four different 
people. “Suave irony, deft characterization, 
and a masterly power of artistic omission 
combine to make SEEING’S BELIEVING 
a closely wrought and closely written ex- 
ample of social comedy at its best.”—Satur- 
day Review of Literature. $2.50 


THE VAMPIRE 
By Montague Summers 


In all the darkest pages of the supernatura? 
there is no tradition more terrible than the 
Vampire, a Pariah even among demons. 
This accougt makes fascinating wildly-ex- 
citing reading. 


PLUNDERED HOST 
By Fowler Hill 


Into the sensitive artist nature of a young 
man, the whole world enters. He is host, 
and his guest is beauty. This is the story 
of youth from the inside for all who have 
ever been young. “A startlingly accurate 
exposé of the human brain.”—The Outlook. 

$2.00 


IMAGES IN JADE 
By Arthur Christy 


With the feeling and spirit of China in his 
blood, Mr. Christy has translated these ex- 
quisite poems into English that preserves 
the Oriental charm and tone of the origi- 
nals. A rare gift book—a splendid addi- 
tion to any book-lover’s library. $3.50 


Send for illustrated Spring catalogue. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., 
286-302 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 





Some New Oxford 
Books 


BUNYAN’S 
PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS 
Edited by J. B. Wharey $7.50 net 


Presents the first really authentic text of the two 
parts of the Progress, carefully based upon colla- 
tion of the eleven editions published during 
Bunyan’s lifetime, and gives also an exhaustive 
bibliographical analysis and description of these 
editions together with an argument as to the 
degree and amount of Bunyan’s supervision of 
them. Thus the mere reader of the Progress 
will be tempted to secure this edition as the only 
reliable reproduction of the work, and the col- 
lector of books and the bibliographical expert 
will find in it essays in his particular subject 
which, apart from the text, should make the 
volume of interest and importance to him. 


AUSTIN, Some Notes 
By Alban Dobson $5.00 net 


Austin Dobson was opposed to a full length 
biography and this volume contains therefore 
only a short memoir of the poet by his son, 
chapters by intimate friends Sir Edmund Gosse 
and George Saintsbury, a survey of some in- 
teresting features of his rich library, and a 
selection of letters written to him. A charm- 
ing book with twenty illustrations, three of 
which are reproductions of illustrated letters. 


THE SUMERIANS 
By C. Leonard Woolley $2.50 net 


Everyone who reads his papers has seen in the 
last few months pictures and articles describing 
the wonders of the Sumerian Civilization which 
have been excavated at Ur, the birthplace of 
Abraham. Mr. Woolley’s discoveries have 
aroused such world-wide interest that he has 
written “The Sumerians,” not for the archex- 
ologist and the ‘specialist,’ but for anybody who 
was thrilled by the discoveries in the tomb of 
King Tut-Ankh-Amen. The book contains some 
thirty illustrations. 

Readers will be interested to know that Mr. 
Woolley is a friend of and has dug with Colonel 
Lawrence of Arabia. 
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The New Books 
History 


(Continued from page 764) 


EARLY DAYS IN OHIO. By FLORENCE 
M. Everson and EFFIE Power. Dutton. 
1928. $2. 

This is a picture of pioneer life in that 
part of the Middle West known as the 
Western Reserve. A family of seven, leav- 
ing the old home in Vermont, travels in a 
covered wagon to the shore of Lake Erie, 
where it embarks in a couple of open boats. 
After several days of sailing and rowing it 
reaches the village of Cleveland. Here land 
must be cleared, log houses built, and furni- 
ture made. In the activities that follow one 
has a comprehensive view of primitive life 
in this country—spinning, soap-making, log- 
rolling, hunting, boat-sledding, trading with 
the Indians, and the social diversions which 
relieved the toilsome days. There is a spice 
of adventure in the story as well as a great 
variety of incident and experience. Youth- 
ful readers will enjoy the narrative while 
gaining a knowledge of how people lived 
in the Middle West a century ago. The 
book has a few illustrations in black and 
white by George Richards. 


THE CONFEDERATE PRIVATEERS. 
By WILLIAM Morrison ROBINSON, JR. 
Yale University Press. 1928. $4. 

Mr. Robinson has made an assiduous and 
commendable search to recover from news- 
papers, published records, and manuscript 
sources an authentic history of the Confed- 
erate privateers. Little has been written on 
this picturesque chapter in the South’s strug- 
gle for independence, partly because pri- 
vateering never played a very important 
part in the fortunes of the Confederacy, 
and partly because of the fugitive nature of 
the source material. While the present 
work is in no sense definitive, as the author 
admits, it is nevertheless a welcome con- 
tribution to the subject. 

Most of the chapters deal with the move- 
ments and exploits of particular vessels or 
groups of vessels in certain localities. In- 
dividually, most of these accounts are of 
relatively little importance: the value of 
the efforts of the privateersmen lay in their 
collective results. One wishes, therefore, 
that the work had been less crowded with 
detail and more emphasis had been laid 
upon this aspect. 

The author shows a wide acquaintance 
with marine lore, and his writing is well 
flavored with the vernacular of the sea. It 
is unfortunate, however, that expressions of 
Southern prejudice occasionally mar the 
monograph. To imply that the retention of 
Federal troops in Fort Sumter and in the 
Florida forts after South Carolina and 
Florida had seceded was comparable to the 
invasion of Belgium by the Germans is 
novel, to say the least. 


THE FOUNDING OF WESTERN CIVIL- 
IZATION. By GeorcE C. SELLERY and 
A. C. Krey. Harpers. 1929. $5. 

The authors of this book are both ex- 
perienced teachers of history and their pres- 
ent volume seems admirably adapted to the 
purpose of the usual college survey course. 
Of the five hundred and eighty pages of 
text, only about the first hundred are de- 
voted to the period 312 to 1100 A. D.; 
nearly twice as much to the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, much space being given 
to social, artistic, and intellectual develop- 
ment; a hundred more to the fourtenth and 
fifteenth centuries lumped together, and the 
remainder to the sixteenth and seventeenth. 
The authors have sought to include the re- 
sults of the latest researches and the newest 
points of view, and to emphasize social, eco- 
nomic, literary, and intellectual history with- 
out sacrificing the usual skeleton of political 
events. It is a heroic effort of compres- 
sion, not entirely successful. The style is 


dry; the observations necessarily superficial. 
Three paragraphs on Shakespeare and two 
on Cervantes is either too much or too little. 
But the outline is there and the purpose is 
suggestive; that is all that can reasonably 
be hoped of a text book. The volume is 
expertly indexed, profusely illustrated with 
well chosen reproductions, many from 
medieval manuscripts, and provided with 
adequate maps and a valuable selected 
bibliography. 


Science 


OUR PREHISTORIC ANCESTORS. By 
HERDMAN FITZGERALD CLELAND, Cow- 
ard-McCann. New York: 1928. 

Thirty years ago the appearance of a 
book on prehistoric man was a rare occur- 
rence even in any language. At present 
several books in English alone on this sub- 
ject are issued angually~—some in England 
and some in America. The work under con- 
sideration does not differ materially from 
other good recent books. It covers the 
whole European field. The treatment of the 
Paleolithic Period is relatively brief, cov- 
ering only fifty-six pages. One hundred 
and thirty-two pages are devoted to the 
Neolithic Period, sixty-six to the Bronze 
Age, and about the same space to the Iron 
Age. There is an ample bibliography and 
at the end a glossary. 

The author already had to his credit two 
books on geology, which would account for 
his interest and grasp of the subject of fossil 
man. Both he and Mrs. Cleland were stu- 
dents of the American School of Prehistoric 
Research in 1924 and later spent a year in 
Europe perfecting themselves in the field 
of prehistory. The book is therefore based 
largely on knowledge obtained first hand 
or through direct contact with those whose 
business it was to gather first-hand knowl- 
edge. The result is, in consequence, a work 
that might be placed equally well in the 


hands of the amateur and the serious 

student, 

MARVELS OF SCIENCE. By M. K. 
WISEHART. Century. 1928. $2.50. 


This is a book of science up to the min- 
ute and written so that it reads like a novel. 
We sat down to browse through it and read 
it from cover to cover. ‘The author, a 
journalist, novelist, and scientist, has taken 
a difficult task upon himself—translating 
into a readable book deeply technical scien- 
tific discoveries, and so well has he done it 
that the most “lay” of laymen will follow 
its fascinating disclosures with eager mind 
and will feel well repaid for his time. Mr. 
Wisehart has used great care in avoiding 
time-worn examples of the application of 
modern scientific practices, and lets us see 
how the microscope helps the business man, 
and the X-ray the builder and shoe clerk; 
he tells us the story of aluminum, made 
possible for use in your kitchen by a boy 
twenty-two years old working in his kitchen, 
and dozens of other romances of Science. 
“The Marvels of Science” will interest any- 
one from fifteen to a hundred and fifteen 
years old, whether he be student, business 
man, or scientist. 


Tue PaGceanT oF THE Stars. By William J. 
Luyten. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 net. 

Lire 1n Intanp Waters. By Kathleen R. Car- 
penter. Macmillan. $4.50. 

Tue Gop or Science. By Arvid Reuterdahl. 
Minneapolis: Arya Co. 

Tue Beocinnino or Man. By E. O. James. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 net. 
Tue Sun. By Charles G. Abbot. 

$3.50. 


Appleton. 


Travel 


WINGED SANDALS. By Lucien Price. 
Illustrated. Little, Brown, 1928. 
Take a passionate pilgrim of forty with 
a sensitive and richly stored mind and a 
ready pen making a first trip through Eu- 








merit as far as possible. 








The Wits’ Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 


Competition No. 55. We printed last week some of the outstanding entries 
submitted in Competition No. 52 which offered a fifteen dollar prize for the 
best short rhymed poem called “Still Life.” 
has already been chosen and is included among them. 
fifteen dollars is now offered for the best critical review of these poems, This 
must not exceed 400 words exclusive of quotations. Competitors are required 
to choose their own prizewinner and discuss the remaining poems in order of 
it as far The authors of the poems are not debarred from 
participation in this contest. (Entries should reach The Saturday Review office 
not later than the morning of March 25.) 


The winning poem, incidentally, 
A further prize of 




















rope, and you have a basis for an unusual 
book of travel. Some years ago Mr. 
Dreiser did something of this sort, but his 
mind was not richly stored for the purpose 
in hand. Mr,. Price’s converse has been 
with great books and great music, and the 
major part of his book records vivid musical 
and literary evocations as he viewed scenes 
about which he had long ago read. Thus 
the ordinary travel notes from Paris to 
Athens, across Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy are merely a sort of comic relief, ex- 
cellent in its sort, for a book generally 
lyrical in tone and very serious. It is a 
book rather of recognition and confirmation 
than of discovery. It is less the oddness of 
“abroad” that strikes the author than the 
fact that Europe is merely an old home for 
every cultured American. Mr. Price hoists 
his banner in the preface: 

“America, we are often told, has no 
traditional folklore—that rich Mother Earth 
out of which great art springs. My idea 
is that the whole of European history and 
culture is America’s heritage. We derive 
from it. Letus claim our heritage.” 

Mr. Price’s pages are carried off with a 
buoyant eloquence and a contagious en- 
thusiasm. One reads his book with profit 
and with delight. 


The Washington 
Conference and 
Aiter 


By YAMATO ICHIHASHI 


AN historical survey of the 

matters discussed and 
achievements made by the 
Washington Conference of 
1921. The author, as secretary 
and interpreter to the late Vis- 
count Kato of Japan, was pres- 
ent at all sessions of the confer- 
ence, both open and private. 
Only two other living men, Bal- 
four and Hughes, know as well 
the inside story of this “great 
diplomatic adventure.” 

$4.00 
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THE MACNIFICENT 
MONTMORENCY 


By 


Cyril Hughes Hartmann 


Here are swashbuckling and intrigue, romance that is 
history. The favorite of an empire, the victim of con- 
spiracy, Montmorency could take his execution with the 
same cavalier ease he went through life. 


“What a man was this Henri, Duc de Montmorency! 
Warrior, philanthropist, patron of literature, philanderer, 
prince of good fellows and a ‘power feared even by 
He was ever ready to draw his sword and he 
was just as ready to dally in the Garden of Love.”—The 


$3.75 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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A 


Seafarin’ Girl 
Tells All 


T THE AGE of eleven months JOAN LOWELL 
went down to the sea in ships... Sprung 
from the Lowells of Boston on one side of her 
family, and on the other from a line of Levantine 
sailing-masters, she weighed exactly eleven pounds 
when carried aboaid the four-masted windjammer 
Minnie A. Caine, a copra-trading schooner plying 
the South Seas. 


The only girl aboard, Joan stayed there seventeen 
years ... weather-beaten years, roaming years, 
years spent in strange ports beneath the Southern 
Cross, seventeen years without shoes and stockings. 


When Joan was two years old she could hold on 
to the poopdeck and say “god-damned wind.” She 
learned to hand, reef and steer, to spit a curve in 
the wind, and to outswear the most blasphemous 


able-bodied seaman on board. 


A bucko captain and his Bible charted for her the 
mysteries of sex. The first fish she caught was re- 
sponsible for the first kiss she got—from square- 
head Swenson. She learned about women from 
sharks and whales. She learned about love from 
blue-eyed Swedes, gloriously tattooed. She learned 
about death from storms and mutiny. 


Before she knew the English alphabet, Joan learned 
South Sea dialects galore—and witnessed tribal 
festivals on savage islands. She traded calico and 
soap for sandalwood, ivory. feathers and tortoise- 
































A lady of joy 
from Brisbane, Australia, told her she was a bloody 
pretty kid, causing a barroom brawl between Joan 
and the cargo tally man. 


shell inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 


Giant white icebergs . .. A female-struck madman 
on a lonely Guano reef... A game of strip poker 
on the fo’c’s’le ... An operation at sea performed 
with a razor and a belaying pin . . 


Joan saw the Dance of the Virgins on Atafu and 
learned that the ukulele was introduced to the 
South Seas by a Harvard boy. But the Dance put 
strange ideas into Joan’s mind... And into the 
mind of Nelson, able-bodied seaman, even stranger 
ones ... with all of it ending when the Minnie A. 
Caine sailed into her last anchorage. 


One night in New York, after adventures equally 


Joan Lowe, whose story 
“The Cradle of the Deep,” 
has just been chosen as the 
March selection of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club by its 
Editorial Board. 


exciting ashore, JOAN LOWELL re- 
lated some of her experiencesto a 
few friends. Completely entranced, 
they asked her why she had never 
written them down. She replied 
that she didn’t know enough words. 
They told her to write as she spoke 
—to tell all. 


_ came into being Joan 
Lowell’s own story. The pub- 
lisherssent the manuscript to noted 
men of the sea and equally noted 
men of letters. “One has the im- 
pression,” wrote back WILLIAM 
MCFEE,“of a breathless girl blurt- 
ing it out in order to explain a 
pardonable but very astounding 
past. There is a warm rumbustious 
sincerity in her story which en- 
gages our affections. The thing is 
all of a piece and all too short... 
I had to keep on with it till I fin- 
ished it during the small hours 
of this morning.” 


“There is nothing to do,” said 
HEYWOOD BROUN in the advance 
report about Joan’s book to the 
100,000 members of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, “but to fall back 
on the old helpless cry of the truly fascinated— 
‘Read it yourself, read it yourself !’” 


“I have just finished reading JOAN LOWELL'S log 
of her life at sea.” wrote CAPTAIN FELIX REISENBERG 
in a letter to the publishers, “and it is a fascinat- 
ing thing; the first time I have read a book by a 
woman that renders the honest blasphemy of the 
sea in its own authentic way. She has set down the 
clean reality of the vital facts of life with the re- 
freshing restraint of truth. She has told a story 
as remarkable as anything that has come out of 
the sea.” 
Resultingin thisunparalleled, unghostwritten yarn, 
the March “Book-of-the-Month”, a best-seller of the 


first water, published by SIMON AND SCHUSTER, dis- 


cussed in 100,000 American homes, illustrated by 
KURT WIESE and sold at all bookstores for $2.75— 


The CRADLE ofthe — 


by JOAN LOWELL 
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Bydyd to Tue Inner Sanctum of 
SIMON and SCHUSTER 
Publishers, 37 W. 57th Street, New York 
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